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FEW days ago 
A tidings reached 
our old home 


town in Maine that 
‘* Cheesy Bill’? —the 
newspaper referred to 
him as a notorious 
‘con’? man—had died 
in Detroit. We were 
sorry to hear of the 
death of a former fellow 
townsman, of .course; 
yet many of us could 
not repress a smile 
when we thought of 
the way in which he 
got his nickname of 
Cheesy Bill. 

His real name was 
Wilbert Gilmanson, and 
as a boy he was one 
of the brightest fellows 
that went to our village 
school; he was partic- 
ularly clever at figures 
and in mechanics, and 
often declared that he 
intended to become a 
civil engineer and build 
railways. He lived 
with his mother—a 
widow—in the rooms 
over Crocker’s grocery 
store, and ‘‘chored 
round’? the village. 

He got his nickname 
among us from some 
remarkably good guess- 
ing (for he said he 
guessed) at the weight 
of three big cheeses 
that were exhibited in 
the front window of the 
grocery store. I well re- 
member those cheeses, 
for they were made by 
‘Grandmother Ruth at 
the old squire’s farm. 

One year SylvanusCrocker, 
who was an enterprising 
young fellow, conceived the 
plan of having a guessing 
contest at his new store during Thanksgiving 
week. He did not wish his guessing match 
to seem in any way like gambling, and so 
called it a test of good judgment. Whoever 
bought two dollars’ worth of groceries at his 
new store received a ticket that entitled him 
to one guess at the weight of a big cheese 
that he displayed in his store window. Each 
contestant was to write his guess on the back 
of the ticket and sign his name. On the 
morning of Thanksgiving Day the cheese 
was to be publicly weighed; the person who 
had guessed nearest its weight should have 
the cheese. 

Before he announced his plan, Crocker had 
driven out to the old squire’s to see whether 
grandmother, who was a cheese maker of 
forty years’ experience, would make him a 
tremendously big cheese. It was a strictly 
private interview, for he did not wish anyone 
to know about the guessing contest until 
everything was ready. He expressly stipu- 
lated, so grandmother told us afterwards, 
that the cheese should not be weighed in 
advance—not even the curd before it was 
pressed—and that no one was to be allowed 


to inspect it. He wanted his guessing match‘ 


to be entirely fair. 

It was to be a new-milk cheese, but not too 
buttery, for otherwise it would lack firmness 
and could not be successfully moved. He 
wanted it to be the largest she could possibly 
a and he offered her ten cents a pound 

or i 

That big cheese was a great mystery to us 
young folks all summer long, for grand- 
mother would tell us nothing about it. She 
told the old squire, I suppose, for she had to 
ask him to make her a vast hoop, thirty-six 
inches in diameter and eighteen inches deep, 
in which to press the cheese; and she wanted 
the ‘‘follower’’ very thick and strong. 

The old cheese press that grandmother had 
used for years in making cheeses was too 
small for this new work; so the old squire 
rigged a special machine that consisted mainly 
of a lever fifteen feet long, with a two-bushel 
basket full of stones hung on the far end for 
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@ press weight. As our own dairy herd of 
twelve cows could not furnish milk enough in 
two days for the curd, word was sent out 
among our neighbors, and the milk of nearly 
thirty more cows was engaged. 

On Monday of Thanksgiving week Sylvanus 
Crocker came for his big cheese. In order not 
to jar it out of shape he put a band round it, 
and set it on a mattress in his spring wagon. 
When he reached his store, he placed the cheese 
in the wide front window on a large pane of 
plate glass, which hung by three brass chains 
from a hook in the ceiling. 

Thus it was in plain view of all who wished 
to guess its weight—and their name was legion ! 
Such a guessing contest was a novelty in the 
village then, and more than a thousand persons 
recorded their guesses at how much that cheese 
would weigh. 

On the morning of Thanksgiving Day the 
cheese was weighed. It tipped the scales at 
six hundred and sixty-five and one half pounds; 
to the surprise of everyone, Wilbert Gilman- 
son got the cheese. He had guessed that it 
would weigh six hundred and sixty-four and 
a half pounds. 

He listened to everyone’s congratulations 
with a self-satisfied grin. Crocker bought the 
cheese back from him for fifty dollars cash; 
and all that week Wilbert was a celebrity in 
the village. 

The young grocer was so well pleased with 
the result of his contest that he immediately 
bargained with grandmother to make him an- 
other cheese, bigger still, for another guessing 
match the next Thanksgiving. The old squire 
made a new hoop and follower. This time it 
was two inches greater in diameter and an 
inch deeper, which added materially to the 
weight of the cheese. How much it added, 
of course, none of us knew, for naturally the 
cheese was not weighed before we turned it 
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over to Crocker. 


of this cheese ; and not only my cousin Addison 
and myself, but Ellen and Theodora, each in- 


vested in two dollars’ worth of groceries for | 


the family at Crocker’s store, and recorded 
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The contestants were 
growing shrewder at 
estimating the weight 
of cheese; and that 
year there were sev- 
eral guesses within two 
pounds of the actual 
weight. But again 
Wilbert guessed within 
half a pound, and got 
it! This time Crocker 
bought it back for over 
ninety dollars. 

Cheesy, Bill’s success 
was becoming monot- 
onous and was detract- 
ing from the interest of 
the match. He had won 
three times in succes- 
sion, and had got more 
than two hundred dol- 
lars out of it! 

Mutterings of suspi- 
cion arose more loudly 
than before, yet no one 
could prove that the 
boy had found out the 
weight. of the cheeses 
beforehand. Customers 
at the store would stand 
and ponder the prob- 
lem, scrutinizing the 
plate and chains—the 
weight of which Crocker 
had announced at the 
beginning of the con- 
test—and peering up at 
the hook in the ceiling. 
Some of the more sus- 
picious ones even made 
excuses to call on Mrs. 
Gilmanson and look at 
the floor of her sitting 
room above the store 
window; but they 
could find no sign that 
anything was wrong. 
There was a rag carpet 

on the floor and it was tacked 
down in the usual way all 
round the room. 

There was so much talk 


about the matter, however, that Crocker 
. thought it best to stop the contests, although 

w~ they had proved a good advertisement for 
fy his business. 


Addison suspected that Wilbert had calcu- 
lated the mass of the cheese from its dimen- 


None the less, we were able | sions and then made an estimate of its weight, 
to give a pretty shrewd guess as to the weight | 


based on the mass of a pound of ordinary 


| cheese. With Bronson Chaplin and Hiram 


Sewell he tried to work out the problem in 
that way, but after figuring on it an entire 


| evening they concluded that, owing to the 


our guesses in the hope of winning the cheese. | varying weight of cheese, Wilbert could not 


In point of fact, Addison guessed within | 
four pounds of what it actually weighed— | 


which was eight hundred and fifty-one and 
three quarters pounds. My own guess, I re- 
member, was seven hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds. To the astonishment of everyone, 
Wilbert Gilmanson guessed within half a pound 
of the weight—and got the cheese again! 
Crocker paid him eighty dollars for this one. 
Certain mutterings of suspicion arose that 
Cheesy Bill, as we had dubbed him, had some- 
how obtained advance knowledge of what the 
cheese weighed. His mother lived over the 
store, and her sitting room was directly above 
the window where the cheese was suspended. 
But Crocker declared that it was impossible 
that the boy should have known the weight 
beforehand. The hook from which the cheese 
plate hung was strongly fastened in the ceiling ; 
that Wilbert could have weighed anything so 


heavy right there in plain view of co sed 


was incredible. At night the store was kept | 


securely locked from nine o’clock until five | 


o’clock the next morning. In short, everyone | 





have determined the weight of the Crocker 
cheeses in that way. 

**T tell you, boys,’? Bronson exclaimed, 
‘that fellow managed to weigh that cheese 
somehow |’? 

**But how?’’ said Hiram. 

‘*Well, Will is a sharp one, and he lives 
right over the store. Let’s find out about 
this, somehow. ’’ 

The boys put their heads together and, asa 
result of their scheming, a few evenings later 
went to call at the Gilmansons’. They asked 
another classmate, named Anson Coburn, 
and two or three of the girls from our class 
to go with them. The boys took certain 
small tools in their pockets. 

They found Cheesy Bill reading in the 
sitting room; his mother was busy in the 
kitchen. After they had chatted a few min- 
utes, Anson said, ‘‘ Excuse me a moment. I’m 
going downstairs to get a pound of Crocker’s 
candy. Come on, Will. You go with me.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said one of the girls. ‘‘Crock- 
er’s candy isn’t as good as that new molasses 


who studied the situation was forced to con- | candy they make at Fletcher’s. Goon down 


clude that it had just been good guessing on | 
the part of a sharp boy. 


The third of the big cheeses for Crocker’s | 


Thanksgiving guessing matches was an inch | 


greater in diameter and slightly over an inch | 


deeper in the hoop, which made a difference | 
in weight—as the subsequent weighing proved | 
—of a hundred and three and a quarter pounds. 


By this time the annual guessing contest at 


Crocker’s was famous over all the countryside. 


| to Fletcher’s. ”’ 

Anson accordingly set off, and Will went 
along with him. The girls hastened out to 
the kitchen, to talk with Mrs. Gilmanson and 
to keep her from entering the sitting room. 

The moment that the room was clear Bron- 
son, Addison and Hiram got busy. They 
pulled up the carpet next to the window and 
tested the boards of the floor. At first these 
did not seem to have been tampered with ; but 
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when Addison pried at them with a chisel he | Cheesy Bill promised to pay the money back 
found that two were loose. In another moment | by ten o’clock the next day; and we took 
he had raised them. The two boards proved leave in embarrassed silence. 

to be directly over the hook from which the} But at ten o’clock the next morning Will 
big cheese had been suspended. The shank of | was missing. Hehad runaway. Very likely 
the hook came up through the ceiling of the he had spent the money, or much of it, and 
grocery below, and was secured by an iron | could not repay it. Perhaps he had not really 


pin thrust through a hole at the top of the | intended to repay. 


shank and resting across two heavy beams. 

Hiram took hold of it with his thumb and 
finger, and found that the hook was so loose 
in the ceiling that he could pull it upward 
without the slightest exertion. 

‘*That cheese was weighed from above—in 
this room !’’ he whispered. 

‘*But what with? No common steelyards 
would weigh a thing so heavy,’’? Bronson 
whispered. 

Expecting Will and Anson back at any 
moment, they were in nervous haste, but 
Addison thrust his hand beneath the sitting- 
room floor and felt round. Almost the first 
object that he touched was a piece of inch- 
and-a-half iron pipe. He pulled it out. It 
was more than eight feet long and had a 
succession of bright, transverse marks on it 
that appeared to have been made by a file. 

‘* Aha!’’? muttered Bronson. ‘* We’re 
coming to something !’’ 

Addison meanwhile was feeling about fur- 
ther, and now hauled forth another odd 
object—a piece of hard wood sawed square 
at both ends. Set in one end of it was 
what seemed to be a large knife blade; it 
was so sharp that Addison nearly cut his 

fingers on it. Next he drew from under 
the floor a small but very heavy bagful of 
buckshot. 

‘Yes, siree!’? muttered Bronson. ‘Will 
has been up to some tricks, sure enough. 
Let’s call Crocker. ’’ 

Hiram ran downstairs and a moment later 
came back with the grocer and his clerk. The 
long piece of pipe, the bag of buckshot and 
the piece of joist, with the knife blade set in 
the end of it, lay on the floor. Crocker stared. 

‘‘Some one here played a prank with those 
big cheeses of yours,’’ Addison said to him; 
and just then Anson and Will came running 
upstairs and into the room; at the same 
moment the girls and Mrs. Gilmanson came 
in from the kitchen. 

‘*What’s all this?’’ Wilbert cried, flushing 
as he glanced round. 

The boys looked at him and laughed. 
‘*You’re a pretty good guesser on cheese, 
Will—when you have a little help under the 
floor !’? Hiram said. 

Mrs. Gilmanson glanced at the floor and 
looked about, bewildered. It was the first that 
the poor soul knew of her son’s wrongdoing. 

‘‘Own up, young man!’’ Crocker exclaimed, 
seizing Will by the collar. ‘‘You’re caught.’’ 

With a quick twist the boy tried to break 
away. ‘‘You’ve no business up here in our 
house!’’ he cried. 

‘*Yes, we have,’’ said Crocker, pointing at 
the hole we had made in the floor. ‘‘There’s 
‘business’ here for anyone. ’’ 

Will’s glance shifted uneasily about ‘the room ; 
it was clear to him that he was trapped. After 
a minute he laughed brazenly. 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do? I got 
your old cheeses, didn’t I1?’’ He seemed to 
exult in his trick. ‘‘Didn’t think a cheese 
could be weighed without scales, did ye? 
Didn’t know that steelyards are just a lever 
and fulcrum of the first kind, did ye?’’ 

‘*So that was the steelyard bar and this is 
the fulcrum,’’ Addison said, picking up the 
piece of iron pipe and the block and knife blade. 

‘*Any fool would know that—after he had 
been told!’’ retorted Will scornfully. 

‘*But how did you figure it down so close?”’ 
Bronson asked. 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Will, with a laugh. ‘‘If 
your bar is eight feet and two inches long and 
you set it two inches from the hook that held 
up the cheese, and let it balance across that 
sharp blade, then hang a bag of shot on the long 
end, you’ve got a good-enough steelyard.’’ 

He seemed now actually to glory in his sharp 
trick. ‘‘If you add shot by shot to your bag 
till it balances, and afterwards you weigh the 
bag of shot, it doesn’t take much of a head to 
figure what the cheese at the other end will 
weigh. Anyone that knows anything about 





He never came back to the 
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home town, and shortly afterwards his mother 
moved away. We heard of him only rarely 
in the years that followed. Once he was 
said to be living in Canada, whither he had 
fled, very likely to escape the consequences of 
some of his sharp practices ; and once we heard 
that he was in prison. Beyond much doubt 
he lived by dishonest means all of his life. 


“I'D HAVE TO ASK YOU A HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE LOT." 


A CAKE FOR CHARLIE’ 


ITH her dark 
brows drawn 
into a frown, 


Charlotte Kennedy had spent the 
first half hour of the sultry after- 
noon trying to make the two lists 
of figures on the paper before 
her resolve themselves into more 
friendly relations, but it was of no 
use. Her problem was that old 
one of making a small amount of 
money cover big debts—a problem 
that seemed too hard for the mind and heart 
of a slender young girl. Her mother, finding 
herself unable to help except by sympathetic 
glances, had gone back to her jelly making, 
and her father, thin and gaunt from severe 
illness, had dropped off to sleep. Out on the 
doorstep sat Charlotte’s small sister, Fay, 
singing in a low tone: 
“IT want none of yer weev’ly wheat, 
I want none of yer barley; 
But I want some of yer good wheat 
To make a cake for Charlie.” 

Charlotte frowned at the ridiculous little 
song that Fay had picked up somewhere and 
clung to because the name Charlie was in it. 
‘*Charlie’’ was Fay’s pet name for her elder 
sister. Putting her hand over the ear next to 
the door, to shut out the irritating sound, 
Charlotte bent over the figures again. There 
were the taxes, the doctor’s bill, the grocery 


| bill, the coal for the coming winter, and the 


levers knows that the weight you weigh with | humerous small bills. On the other side was 
at the long arm of a lever is to the thing you | the amount of money that she and her mother 
want to weigh at the short arm as the length | | had managed to save. It meant many days 
of the short arm is to the length of the long | of hard toil and much deprivation, and yet it 
arm. You can’t miss it if you measure right | lacked so much of being enough. 


and have your fulcrum sharp.’’ 


‘‘Well, your fulcrum is sharp and no mis-| tain,’’ Charlotte said sadly. 


take,’’ said Hiram, feeling the edge of the | 


knife blade with his finger. 
as you are yourself, Will.’’ 

‘** Yes,’? said Crocker to Cheesy Bill. 
‘*You’re so ‘sharp’ that if you don’t hand 
that cheese money back, you’ll see the inside 
of the county jail before to-morrow night.’’ 

‘*You can’t jail me for that!’’ Will exclaimed 
defiantly. 

‘“‘T’ll try my best to—for swindling. That 


‘* About as sharp 


money shall go to the guessers who really and | 


honestly guessed nearest right. ’’ 





‘*The telephone will have to go, that’s cer- 
“Tt’s the only 
luxury left. ’’ 

During the father’s long illness the telephone 
had seemed to be one of the necessaries; when 
things proved too hard for them:it had brought 
the kind-hearted neighbors to their aid. But 
she crossed out the telephone bill for the next 
month. ‘‘I’ll tell them to-day to come and 
take it out at once, and then I’ll only have to 
pay up to this date,’’ she said as she drew 
her pencil through the item. ‘‘But after all 
it makes such little difference,’’ she added in 
a discouraged tone. 


Thereupon Mrs. Gilmanson began to plead} Her head ached and her eyes were tired. 
| Fay was still chanting the song. As children 
too, who had always liked Will, urged him to | will, she sang the silly, monotonous verse over 


with her son to restore the money. Anson, 


de it and to make things right. 


‘At last | and over, until Charlotte, feeling her patience 
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exhausted, opened her 
pa to say something 
sharp. Then, as her 
glance fell on the childish form 
sitting on the step, she stopped 
herself. 

All summer long poor little Fay 
had slipped from one place to 
another round the shadowed 
house, trying with all her small 
might to keep still. She was 
trying now to be still while 
father slept and Charlotte figured. It was hard 
enough to keep her active little body quite still ; 
but it was utterly impossible to keep her tongue 
and her body still at the same time. Soshe had 
taken up this habit of chanting some bit of 
rime in a low tone, thinking that that surely 
could not disturb anyone. 

Just then the rumble and roar of the one- 
o’clock freight as it rounded the curve below 
the house caused her to drop the chant and 
take up one of her favorites, which to her 
childish mind was the song of the engines that 
passed their home several times each day: 

“fT ever—catch—a—body sneakin’ up the hill, 

If I ever—catch—a — 

She paused with a little exclamation of sur- 
prise. ‘‘Listen, Charlie! What is the matter 
with Old Sixteen ?’’ 

Following the steady, throbbing sound that 
the child had been trying to imitate, there came 
a clattering, dragging sound, and then a crash. 
The engine stopped, panting and quivering like 
some huge steed, right on the top of the hill 
opposite the Kennedy house. 

‘*Tt’s a wreck !’’ Fay shouted shrilly.. ‘*The 
first one I ever saw. O Charlie, you will let 
me go down to see it, won’t you?’’ 

Mrs. Kennedy came hurrying from the 
kitchen, and Mr. Kennedy, rousing from his 
sleep, asked weakly what had happened. 

“*Tt’s just a freight, father,’’ Charlotte ex- 
plained soothingly. ‘‘I think a car’s off the 
track. Fay and I will go down to see, and 
come right back to tell you.’’ 

Catching the excited child by the hand, 
Charlotte ran down across the field that lay 
between their house and the track. 

One of the huge cars that had turned over 
was completely wrecked; it had piled its load 
of golden wheat on the track and on the hill- 
side. toward which it had toppled. Three 
other heavy cars were derailed. The crew 
stood looking things over. 

‘*Got a telephone in your house?’’ one of 








the men asked, coming over to the spot where 
the two girls were standing. 

‘*Yes, and you’re welcome to use it,’’ Char- 
lotte answered. 

‘“Then I’ll call the wrecking train from 
Wardell,’’ the man said, and ran across to the 
house. 

- Charlotte turned toward the house, but Fay 
begged to remain just a little longer and 
see the wreck train come. They went over 
to the shade of some trees a little distance 
from the track. 

‘*You can wait here while I tell father all 
about it,’? Charlotte said. 

Before the wreck train arrived Charlotte 
was back again. There was one well-dressed 
man with the wrecking crew who seemed 
to forget his clothes in his interest in the 
work. 

A sudden thought popped into Charlotte’s 
head, and as one of the men passed near them 
she asked quietly, ‘‘What will you do with 
the wheat?’’ 

‘* Boss says dump it over the bank into the 
ravine; any way to clear the track as soon 
as possible. ’’ 

**Oh—oh !’? Charlotte exclaimed. ‘‘I want 
to speak to—the boss. ’’ 

‘‘Sure. Come right round here. Mr. Beltz, 
lady wants to speak to you.’’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks flamed with embarrass- 
ment as the men looked at her curiously, 
but she did not shrink. 

‘*Are you going to-shovel all that good 
wheat into the gorge?’’ she asked, with such 
horror in her tone that the man smiled. 

**Does seem wasteful,’’ he said pleasantly, 
‘but the car is past patching up. Some 
board that must have given way in the bottom 
and caught on the ties caused all this trouble. 
Lucky it didn’t pile the whole string over the 

* bank. All the other cars are loaded to the 
limit, and we couldn’t get an empty out here 
before to-morrow—everything’s in use right 
now. ‘The cheapest way is just to get it off 
the track as quick as possible. If you and 
the little girl want to carry some of it home 
for chicken feed, bring your buckets and 
help yourselves. ’’ 

‘*T want all of it,’’ Charlotte said earnestly. 

The man stared at her. ‘‘Why, that car 
held a thousand bushels of wheat !’’ 

**T want to buy it. I didn’t ask you to give 
it tome. How much will you take for it if 
I’ll promise to have it all off the track before 
time for the next freight ?’’ 

He stared again, and taking off his hat, 
ran his fingers through his gray hair. 
‘*Well,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I’d have to charge 
you for it, of course, if you took it all. I’d 

have to ask you a hundred dollars for the lot, 

and that with the understanding that you 
would have it every bit off the tracks before 
the next train. ’’ 

**Don’t let the men touch it, please!’’ she 
cried, almost before he had finished speaking. 
‘*T want to save all of it clean that I possibly 
can. I’ll bring the check down at once.’”’ 
And she was running toward the house before 
he had caught his breath for a reply. 

**T’ve bought all that wheat!’ she cried, as 
she rushed into the house. ‘Write a check— 
for a hundred dollars—quick, mother—while I 
use the telephone! Please, mother, trust me 
this once! 1’m sure I am right, and I’m sure 
the neighbors will help me.’’ 

She called Uncle Jack Brown, their nearest, 
truest friend, explained the matter to him, and 
asked him to bring two of his neighbors. Then 
she called Henry Bensen, who lived a mile 
away in the opposite direction. She said that 
she would pay well for the labor. 

In less time than it would take to tell all 
about it Charlotte Kennedy’s big wheat deal 
had spread over ‘the entire neighborhood, and 
in response to her plea for help there was soon 
a long procession of teams and wagons coming 
up the hill. It was the slack time after the 
threshing season, and she had found nearly 
all of the men at home, resting, or doing 
chores that they had neglected in the stress of 
the summer work. 

After Charlotte had handed the check to Mr. 
Beltz, she took charge of the situation in place 
of the wrecking crew for a little while. ‘‘I 
want every bit of it saved clean that can be,’’ 
she explained, as her friends drove up one 
by one. ‘‘We’ll sell that to Vincent’s mills. 
After it gets down to where there’s fine coal 
and cinder mixed with it, we’ll load it in 
different wagons and take it to the feed store. 
And the very worst can be loaded into our 
wagon, and I’ll haul it home for winter feed 
for our chickens. ’’ 

No hired help would have worked as those 
neighbors worked for the brave little girl whom 
they knew so well and admired so much. 
They knew how hard the pull had been for 
her, and were only too glad to help bring her 
a bit of good fortune. 

Charlotte and Fay carried cool water to the 
men until it was time for Charlotte’s task of 
hauling the last of the wheat. Some of the 
train crew volunteered to help her scoop this 
up, and as she drove away, the wrecking crew 
went to work getting the derailed cars back on 
the line. 

Charlotte was back when the train was ready 
to pull out. ‘‘I want to thank you,” she said, 


holding out a slim brown hand to Mr. Beltz. 
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‘‘] couldn’t tell you what it will mean to us 
if the wheat sells well—or if it— Oh, it’s 
just got to sell, for I’ve risked all we had on 
is 

‘*Tt will sell,’? Mr. Beltz said decidedly. 
“It was good wheat. This has been rather an 
unusual deal for a railway company, but, as it 
happens, I am the superintendent of this 
division and had a right to decide what was 
the best thing to do. I just happened to be in 
Wardell when the call for the wrecking train 
came. I’m glad I was here, and I want to 
tell you, child, that I wouldn’t have taken 
your money if I hadn’t thought that you 
would come out whole on this deal. And I 
want to tell you, too,—although perhaps it is 
hardly necessary,—that you ought to appre- 
ciate such neighbors. I haven’t any like them 
in the city.’’ 

After chore time that evening, when the 
neighbors had returned from their hauling, 
they dropped in at the Kennedy house to talk 
it all over. It had been the most exciting 
event that had happened in the neighborhood 
for many aday. ‘The men had left the money 
in the miller’s safe, but they had brought the 


ISPATCHES from 
European battlefields 
almost daily refer to 

deeds of heroism in the 
trenches that are rewarded 
with the Iron Cross, the 
Victoria Cross or the order 
of the Legion of Honor. 
The praises of the ‘‘V. C. man’’ have been 
sung in song and story until he is almost as 
well known on this side of the Atlantic as he 
is on the other, but many Americans are 
ignorant of the fact that there are in the United 
States a number of heroes who are entitled to 
place after their names the letters ‘‘M. H.’’— 
the American equivalent of the British‘‘V.C.’’ 

The American Medal of Honor was created 
in 1862, when Congress, desirous of rewarding 
the men who showed conspicuous bravery in 
defending the Union, voted to award them the 
**Congressional Medal of Honor.’’ Since that 
date, thirty-two hundred and sixty-nine of 
these decorations have been awarded. Of these 
the army has received about three quarters, 
and the navy and the marine corps have divided 
the remainder. 

Although the number of Medals of Honor 
is relatively small when compared with the 
number of Iron Crosses that Germany has 
awarded, it is large in comparison with the 
number of Victoria Crosses given by Great 
Britain. However, when you consider that 
nearly three million men have taken the field 
in our wars since 1861, you will see that only 
one soldier or sailor out of every nine hundred 
has been decorated for conspicuous gallantry. 





THE FIVE-POINTED STAR. 
—™. Te American 
4 reward for her- 
) oism differs 
) from the German or 
the English in not 
being a cross of any 
kind. The Medal of 
Honor for the army 
is a five-pointed 
silver star, heavily 
plated with gold, sur- 
rounded by a laurel 
wreath of green en- 
amel. On the obverse 
is a figure of Mi- 
nerva, the goddess of 
war. Above the star 
is a bar bearing the 
word ‘‘Valor’’? and 
an eagle, from the beak of which swings the 
ribbon that supports the medal. The reverse 
of the decoration is blank, and upon it is 
engraved the name of the recipient and the 
date of the action for which the medal was 
bestowed. The ribbon is of light-blue silk, 
bearing thirteen silver stars. A rosette, to be 
worn in the buttonhole, is also of light-blue 
silk, with white stars. 








The Medal of Honor awarded to men who | 


have been conspicuous for bravery in the navy 
bears no wreath, and an anchor and a star 
replace the bar and the eagle. The ribbon on 


that decoration, both in the medal itself and | 


in the rosette, is of red, white and blue silk. 
You may be sure that any soldier or sailor 
you see wearing the starred medal has per- 
formed some remarkable feat of heroism en- 
tirely outside his duty. For Congress, desirous 
of making the Congressional Medal of Honor 


| tickets of weights and memorandum of the 


amount to be paid to Charlotte. 

Charlotte was the centre of the laughing, 
talking throng. She had drawn the table near 
her father’s chair as she sat down to figure it all 
up. She picked up the.same piece of paper that 
she had gazed at so hopelessly earlier in the day. 

“Oh, I see here where I had decided to let 
the telephone go,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s lucky that 
it hadn’t gone yet—when I needed all of you 
so badly. ” 

‘*Don’t let it go,’? Uncle Jack Brown said 
decidedly. ‘‘We’ll hope you won’t ever need 
us on account of trouble, but we want to be 
in callin’ distance anyway, And while I’m 
about it, I’ve been appointed spokesman for 
the crowd, to say that you needn’t ever mention 
pay for this afternoon job. Not many of us 
could ’a’ helped you in a money way even if 
you’d let us, but we’re more than glad to give 
the half day toward helpin’ you along.’’ 

Charlotte’s eyes grew moist as she looked 
round her into the kind, friendly faces, and, 
knowing that they understood, she bent over 
her paper and tried to control herquivering lips. 





‘*Listen!’? she cried presently, with her 


THE MEDAL OF HONOR 
‘Gy William Nelson Taft 


conspicuous act of personal bravery or self-sac- 
rifice above or beyond the mere call of duty.’’ 

As far as recorded in the archives of the War 
and Navy Departments, there have been only 
two exceptions to that rule. Those oceurred 
immediately after the close of the Civil War, 
when Congress, acting hastily, bestowed Medals 
of Honor upon several hundred men who had 
acted as ‘‘volunteer defenders’’ of the city of 
Washington when the Confederate army was 
thought to be moving toward the capital, and 
upon a much smaller number of men who had 
been selected to act as a ‘‘guard of honor’’ to 
the body of President Lincoln. 


Co SAVING THE COLORS. 


a” EITHER the 
volunteers 
nor the guard 


of honor had been 
in actual danger at 
the time of their 
service, nor had they 
even been under fire ; 
, but someone in Con- 
gress thought that 
they deserved rec- 
ognition for their 
services, and on his 
motiona blanket res- 
olution was 
conferring Medals of 
Honor upon all of them. Since that time, 
however, Congress has been very chary of 
awarding the medals. 

To single out any of the Medal of Honor he- 
roes for special mention is a hard task, for virtu- 
ally all of the deeds recorded in the archives of 
the Medal of Honor Division equal the most 
daring exploits of heroes in romantic fiction. 

Consider, for example, the exploit of the four 
Union gunners at the siege of Vicksburg who, 
when the wheels of their cannon were shot 
away, hoisted the piece upon their shoulders, 
carried it across a bullet-swept area of open 
field, up to the very wall of the Confederate 
intrenchment, thrust the muzzle of the cannon 
through the embrasure and fired the piece in 
the very teeth of the enemy! 

Then there is the exploit of Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles B. Tanner of the 1st Delaware 
Infantry during the Battle of Antietam. When 
the Northern army moved across the field of 
Antietam to give battle to Lee’s troops, Tan- 
ner’s regiment was in the forefront of the 
advanee. ‘The Union soldiers had crossed 
halfway over the field before the Confederates 
opened fire. Then the hail of musketry liter- 
ally mowed down the blue-clad troops. When 
the survivors were within thirty yards of the 
Sunken Road, out of which poured a solid 
sheet of leaden death, they turned and broke. 
The panie-stricken remnant of the 1st Dela- 
ware had only one thought—to regain their 
own lines and safety. Eight of the ten com- 
| pany commanders had teen shot down, and 
within fifty yards of the Confederate lines the 
|colors of the regiment lay on the ground, 
clutched in the dead hands of the color bearer. 

With the aid of the 5th Maryland Infantry, 
the Delaware troops made another sally and 
tried to reach their beloved colors. It was in 
vain. The Confederate aim was too accurate, 








to save the flag. Then the Confederates, anx- 
| fous to capture the flag, would rush toward it, 
| only to be beaten back by the hail of shot from 


eyes like stars and her cheeks as pink as wild 
roses. ‘‘Listen! I can’t believe my own eyes! 
The good, clean wheat brought a dollar a 
bushel for five hundred bushels, and the wheat 
that was mixed a little brought fifty cents a 
bushel for the four hundred bushels, and the 
total is seven hundred dollars. Taking out 
the one hundred I paid, I have six hundred 
left, besides the chicken feed for winter and 
wheat for our bread. I can pay all our debts 
and have a nice nest egg left !’’ 

Out on the doorstep Fay, feeling that the 
rule about keeping still must have been set 
aside for the time, piped out in a shrill treble: 

“1 want none of yer weev’ly wheat, 
I want none of yer barley; 

But I want some of yer good wheat 
To make a cake for Charlie.” 

She was so startled by the applause and 
cheers that her song called forth that she ran 
to take refuge in Charlotte’s lap; but Uncle 
Jack picked her up gently in his big, strong 
arms, 

‘*That’s right, honey!’’ he cried gayly. 
‘*Plucky little Charlie deserves the best that’s 





and more than a hundred men fell in trying | 


| goin’, and she sure got her cake at last.’’ 


hundreds of Confederate 
sharpshooters. Although 
innumerable bullets whis- 
tled by him, he reached 
the flag unwounded. As he 
raised the colors, a bullet 
Shattered the staff and he 
had to stoop to pick up the 
fallen banner. The delay was almost fatal, for 
as he straightened up a bullet struck him in 
the hip and two others ploughed through his 
shoulder. He managed to keep his feet, how- 
ever, until he fell unconscious within a short 
distance of his own lines. -A sally by the 
survivors of his regiment brought him to safety, 
and when he recovered from his wounds he 
found pinned to his breast the Medal of Honor 
‘‘awarded for conspicuous bravery in saving 
the regimental colors.’’ 

Another who won the coveted distinction 
by a deed that General Grant himself referred 
to as ‘‘a, deliberate act of self-sacrifice and 
valor’? was Lieut. Walter Thorn of the 116th 
Infantry, known as the ‘Fighting Blacks.’’ 

Thorn’s deed of heroism occurred early in 
January, 1865, when Gen. Benjamin F. Butler 
was cutting a canal across a bend in the 
James River. Nothing except a bulkhead of 
earth and stone separated the two bodies of 
water that had been let in at either end of the 
eut. This bulkhead had been mined for a 
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passed | heavy charge of powder, and on the day 


appointed for the explosion the Union troops 
withdrew to a safe distance. Some one blun- 
dered, however, and forgot that a score of 
noncommissioned officers and men were under 
the bulkhead and had not been warned when 
the explosion was to occur. 

A dozen fuses had been lighted and the men 
in charge had retreated hastily toward the 
Union lines, with rebel bullets spattering round 
them as they ran. At least half a minute 
elapsed after the lighting of the fuses before one 
of General Butler’s staff remembered that the 
men under the bulkhead had not been ordered 
to leave their post ; he knew that within a few 
moments they would be blown to eternity. 

‘*Tt’s too late to warn them now!’’ was the 
groan that went up from the staff as the officers 
fixed their eyes upon the bulkhead. 


o 


THE FEAT OF 
LIEUTENANT THORN. 


I 2 EALIZING that instant 
action was necessary and 
that there was no time 
to wait for orders, Lieutenant 
Thorn leaped at top speed 
toward the bulkhead. Although 
hampered by two wounds re- 
ceived less than a month before 
and knowing that he was racing 
toward almost certain death, he 
dashed on. Scrambling to the 
top of the bulkhead, he shouted 
a warning to the picket below 
and then turned and ran back 
toward his own lines. He had 
covered scarcely fifty yards 
when the explosion came. 
Half-blinded and stunned by 
the shower of mud and stones, 
the young lieutenant limped 
into the Union lines to find himself a hero. 
| Every man of the picket escaped. 
But men were not the only ones to win the 
| star of honor during the Civil War. Several 











a real distinction for gallantry and conspicuous | the Union side of the field. The battle at this | of the medals were awarded to boys. 


bravery, declared that it could not be granted 
merely for ‘‘the brave discharge 


| point became a duel over the fallen colors. 


Orion P. Howe was a fourteen - year-old 


from the opposing lines, but they were forced 
to halt when they had covered only half the 
ground. The Confederate position was well 
protected by sandbag barricades and it was 
impossible for the 55th to advance farther. 
To add to the difficulties of the unfortunate 
regiment, their ammunition gave out and there 
was no way of obtaining any more. 


A HEROIC DRUMMER BOY. 


HE colonel look- 

ed round in great 

anxiety for a 
messenger to send to 
General Sherman, and 
his eye fell upon the 
drummer boy. 

“*Go to General 
Sherman at once,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and tell him 
we must have more 
ammunition! Tell him 
to send us a lot of 
cartridges at once. Be sure to tell him calibre 
fifty-four. Don’t forget—fifty-fours!’’ 

Almost before the colonel had finished speak- 
jing the boy was off at top speed. He had 
thought that it would be easy to find such a 
| prominent man as General Sherman; but the 
battle line was several miles long, and no one 
seemed to know exactly where the general was. 
While crossing between two sections of the 
army, the boy exposed himself for a moment, 
and a sharpshooter on the other side sent a 
bullet ploughing through the fleshy part of his 
leg. Heedless of the pain, Howe hurried on and 
crawled to the top of a hill near by, from which 
| he saw a commanding figure on horseback not 
| far from where he stood. As he dashed toward 
| the group of officers, the boy received another 
wound, this time in the shoulder. But he was 
able to reach his goal and pant out: 

**Send some cartridges to Colonel Malmberg! 
He needs a lot of fifty-fours !’’ 

Then he fainted. 

In his official report to the War Department 
General Sherman called attention to the boy’s 
achievement, saying, ‘‘What arrested my atten- 
tion was that one so young, carrying a musket 
ball in his leg and another in his shoulder, 
should have found his way to me and delivered 
his message, not forgetting the very important 
part of the caliber of the muskets, fifty-fours, 
which was quite unusual.’’ 

Congress later decorated Orion P. Howe 
with the Medal of Honor ‘‘for remarkable 
bravery on the field of battle at Vicksburg.’’ 

There were other gallant exploits in the 
Civil War—gallant enough to win the Con- 
gressional Medal. The Indian campaigns, too, 
were filled with deeds of danger and daring 
that were rewarded with the star of honor. 








AN INDIAN AMBUSH. 


"Tiss most hazardous 
duty that could be as- 
signed to soldiers in the 
Indian wars was that of carry- 
ing dispatches. Death was 
certain to the small bands of 
dispatch bearers who were 
discovered by the Indians. 
But the regimental command- 
ers had to keep in touch with 
headquarters, and some one 
had to take the risk of riding 
back with letters and dis- 
es. 

For one of those expeditions 
there were selected Sergeant 
Woodhall, Privates Smith, 
Roth and Harrington of the 6th Cavalry, and 
Scouts Dixon and Chapman. On the morning 
of September 12, 1874, these six men rode away 
from their regiment, carrying important papers 
that Colonel Miles was sending to headquarters. 

A few hours after they had started they saw 
a large band of Indians on the horizon. Deter- 
mined to make as strong a resistance as possi- 
ble, the soldiers fortified themselves in a narrow 
| ravine and awaited the attack. The Indians 
| approached, but did not attack the little band; 
they evidently preferred to wait for the shelter 
of darkness. But one of the scouts, aiming 
carefully, killed the medicine man who acted 
| as leader of the savages. Enraged by the 
| death of their commander, the Indians made 
| a concerted charge from all sides of the ravine. 
and for the next hour the soldiers were hard 
pressed to repel the constant attacks. Smith 
was badly wounded during this part of the 
fighting and two of the other men received 
| minor injuries. When the sun set, the soldiers 
| gave themselves up for lost. The night was 

cloudy, and under cover of the darkness the 
| Indians would find it comparatively easy to 
| sneak up and overpower them. Smith died 
| shortly after sunset and the others-resolved to 
| sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
| From all sides of the ravine came the stealthy 
| tread of moccasined feet, and the troopers were 
| preparing for a last desperate resistance, when 
from the country to the west of them came 











of duty in | A little later Lieutenant Tanner noticed that | drummer boy of the 55th Illinois Infantry. On | the steady thud of horses as two companies of 


battle,” or to an officer for ‘' leading his |a movement farther up the battle line seemed | May 19, 1863, Howe’s regiment was ordered | Price’s Cavalry swept onward to the relief 
command in action, even if a very great meas- to have momentarily attracted the attention of | into action, with instructions to charge and | of the little band. Almost instantly the Indians 


ure of gallantry be shown in such leader- 
ship.’’ The medal must be won through ‘‘some 


| the Confederates. 


Without a word he darted | capture the enemy’s guns. Colonel Malmborg’s| broke up into small groups and, pursued by 


| across the open space—a fair mark for the | men advanced steadily under a storm of fire | the troopers, dashed off across the prairie. If 
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relief had come ten minutes later it would have | so completely exhausted that he could hardly | made a full report of Willis’s heroic act to the 
stand. With the formality that is second nature | Secretary of the Navy, and the petty officer 
to an old sailor, he made his way aft and | was rewarded with the berth of boatswain in 
reported to Commander Greer, ‘‘All secure the navy, a cash bonus, and the Medal of 


been too late, for the five men in the ravine had | 
virtually exhausted their ammunition. 

Colonel Miles made the story of this fight | 
against odds of a hundred to one the subject | 
of a special report to the War Department. 
He requested that ‘‘this instance of indomitable 
courage, skill and true heroism’’ be fitly recog- 
nized. Each of the survivors was awarded 
the Medal of Honor. 

The Indian wars, too, gave the present Maj. 
Gen. William H. Carter the Medal of Honor. In 
the action on Cibicu Creek, which he described 
in a recent article in The Companion, he won 
the star of honor for ‘‘rescuing, with the vol- 
untary assistance of two soldiers, the wounded 
from under a heavy fire of hostile Indians. ’’ 

The war with Spain was also filled with 
examples of heroism that won Medals of Honor 
for scores of brave men. Prominent among 
those exploits was the cable-cutting expedition 
at Cienfuegos, which resulted in twenty-five 
Congressional Medals for the men of the 
Nashville and twenty-four for the party from 
the Marblehead. 

Then, too, there was the incident in the 
trenches before Santiago, when a soldier of 
the 9th Infantry was wounded in the chest. 
Made temporarily insane by the agony of his 
wound, he leaped out of the trenches and rolled 
down the side of the embankment that faced 
the enemy. The bullets were fiying thick, 
yet Lieutenant Welborn sprang over the em- 
bankment, picked up the unconscious man and 
carried him back to the shelter of the field 
hospital. - Congress later rewarded the officer 
with the coveted golden star. 

The story of the gun nicknamed ‘‘Old Inter- 
national’? and Gunner’s Mate Joseph Mitch- 
ell, who served it during the siege of Peking 
in 1900, reads more like fiction than fact. 

Mitchell captured an old Chinese cannon so 








ancient that no one dared 
fire it—except Mitchell him- 
self. He loaded it with Chi- 
nese and German powder 
and Russian shells and fired 
it with Japanese matches 
and fuses—hence the nick- 
name applied to the old gun. 
Everyone kept well away 
from the cannon when it 
was fired, but, according 
to the official report of 
the American commander, 
Mitchell and ‘‘Old Interna- 
tional’’ did highly important 
service in saving the lega- 
tions. Mitchell also captur- 
ed a Chinese flag, worked an 
Italian six-pounder until it 
became jammed, and other- 
wise distinguished himself. 
Congress rewarded him, to- 
gether with fifty-seven other 
sailors and marines, with 
Medals of Honor for gal- 
lantry before Peking. 

One remarkable exploit to 
be rewarded with the Medal 
of Honor does not appear on 
the official list of the War 
Department. That was the 
courageous deed of Petty 
Ofticer Willis, of the gov- 
ernment sealer Tigress, off 
Baffin Land in 1873. 

During the early part of 
September the Tigress en- 
countered one of those sud- 
den and protracted storms 
for which Baffin Bay is 
famous. For two days and 
two nights the ship fought 
the gale, tugging at her 
anchor chain like a thing 
alive. Suddenly, on the 
morning of the third day, 
the chain parted and the 
ship was at the mercy of 
the wind. Even then all 
might have gone well if the 
fore-topgallant sail had not 
blown adrift. The huge 
canvas thrashed about in the driving snow 
and half-frozen spray, endangering the entire 
mast and with it the ship. Every bound of 
the sail shook the mast like a whip. 

As the day went on, the storm increased in 
fury. Huge walls of water dashed against 
the sides of the ship, and sent her careening 
to angles from which it did not seem possible 
that she could right herself. But she did 
right herself, although each time a little more 
slowly ; the pressure of the wind on the open 
sail was a terrible menace to her. 

At last Petty Officer Willis, in defiance of 
orders, and calling back that it was his life or 
those of forty-four men, made his way to the 
weather shrouds and hauled himself upward. 
Slowly he mounted the topgallant mast and | 
wormed his way along the spar until he could | 
reach the dangerous sail. Even then it seemed | 
impossible that he could keep his footing on 
the icy ropes or do anything with the canvas, 
which was frozen stiff. 

But inch by inch Willis furled the sail. 
He was aloft three hours before he finished 
one side of the canvas, and it was five hours 
before he finally lowered himself to the deck, | 





| responded to the season. 


| aloft, sir!’? Then, ignoring the cheers of the 
| crew, he went to his bunk in the forecastle. 
_ Upon returning to port, Commander Greer 





Honor ‘‘for unusual and uncalled-for bravery 
and devotion to duty.’’ 
Peace hath her medals as well as war. 


THE HANDICAP 


“By Mabel N elson Thurston.» 


In Eight Chapters 


HE news that Eliza 

Lee had dropped from 

the class and become a 
‘*special’’? was received with 
great rejoicings by the seniors ; and Martha 
Edgerton at once gave a ‘‘spread’’ in celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘conquering of our handicap. ’’ 

‘*Only I don’t exactly see where we have had 
anything to do with it,’’ Charlotte protested. 

‘*Moral suasion, my dear,’’ Olive told her 
gayly; and Cynthia Page suggested that they 
present Eliza with a vote of thanks illuminated 
upon parchment. 

Mary Blair, with her chin propped on her 
hands and her pretty forehead wrinkled, stared 
into the fire. 

‘*T wonder,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘if she cares 
very much ?”’ 

A storm of protest was the response. Care? 
Of course she did not care. Had she ever 
belonged, anyway? She just could not keep 
up, that was all; anyone could see how much 
better she was looking already. 

And it was true. Eliza did look better; the 


DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 





“AM I TO UNDERSTAND THAT YOU'RE TRYING TO MAKE AN 


IMPRESSION ON ME, MARY BLAIR?” 


strained and tired expression was leaving her 
face. Theodora acknowledged it, although she 
was perplexed always by the feeling that there 
was something in the case that she did not 
understand. When Eliza lingered after the 
physics class one afternoon she hoped that she 
was going to have a clue. 

‘“Miss Arnold,’’ the girl said slowly, ‘‘I 
reckon if you can’t have some things you can 
always have others, don’t you think so? And 
no one can have everything. ’’ 

‘*That’s a good philosophy to live by,’’ 
Theodora responded. ‘‘You have learned it 
early, Eliza.’’ 

But if Theodora hoped for anything more, 
she was disappointed. When Eliza spoke again, 
it was of the redbird whistling in the cedar 
outside the window. 

And how the redbirds were singing those 
days! For it was spring, wonderful, wonderful 
spring! The girls, like youth everywhere, 
Besides, as the weeks 
flew swiftly by, they drew closer together with 
the wistful thoughts of the parting that was 
soon to come. Mary Blair scolded over it in 
her Mary Blair fashion to Theodora: ‘‘It 








' Chapter Six ) 


isn’t fair, 7 everything is 
so lovely, to have that little 
sneaky ache creeping into 
your throat because school 
can’t go on so forever! I don’t see why 

you can’t keep everything and have new 
things, too.’’ 

‘*Tt’s an old problem, but no one has solved 
it yet, Mary Blair,’? Theodora answered. 

‘“‘When you think of the way they’ll all 
scatter !’’ Mary Blair cried. ‘‘Why, Gordon 
Beaumont will go clear to New Orleans! And 
Cynthia to some little buried-away-from-the- 
world corner of Florida! It’s awful to have 
the world so big, Miss Arnold. You feel all 
torn in little pieces and scattered to the winds 
yourself! You can’t—what’s that nice tech- 
nical-sounding word I heard Professor Arm- 
strong use the other day? I tucked it away 
to make an impression with. Oh, yes, you 
can’t assemble yourself !’’ 

‘*Am I to understand that you’re trying to 





[make an impression on me, Mary Blair?’’ 


Mary Blair smiled. ‘‘I just wanted to 
see how it sounded,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘ Look, Miss 
Arnold, there comes Sam 
Tandy from down in the 
village. I reckon he’s got 
a telegram or something. 
Whom do you suppose it’s 
for?’’ 

‘“*But you don’t know 
that he’s bringing a tele- 

”? 


“*T don’t know it, but I 
feel it,’’ Mary Blair replied. 
‘*T’m going to find out, Miss 
Arnold; that’s the only way 
to settle it.’? 

Ten minutes later she 
appeared again at Theo- 
dora’s door. She was white 
and shaken. 

‘*It was a telegram, Miss 
Arnold, for Sue Merrill. 
Her father’s very ill, and 
they’ve sent for her to come 
home. And Miss Carroll 
says will you be kind enough 
to come to her room as soon 
as you can???’ 

Theodora went at once. 
Miss Carroll, she found, was 
with Sue, but Miss Carter 
explained the message. Her 
kind eyes were dimmed with 
tears. 

‘*Poor little Sue,’’ she 
said; ‘‘she went to pieces 
for a moment, but she is 
being very brave now. We 
are going to send her home 
on the seven-ten, and Miss 
Carroll. wants you to go 
with her. You should reach 
Winchester early to-morrow 
morning, and from there, I 
believe, it is only an hour’s 
ride. We have sent Sam 
Tandy to tell Mr. Arkwright 
totelegraph for reservations. 
I hope this won’t be too hard 
for you, Miss Arnold. Sue 
seemed to want you.’’ 

“‘T am glad if I can do 
anything,’’» Theodora answered. ‘‘I’ll be 
ready in half an hour.’’ 

She went to her room, packed her bag 
and changed her house gown for a traveling 
suit. Just as she finished dressing, a maid 
appeared at her door with a supper tray; but 
Theodora refused the food; she did not feel 
that she could eat anything. It was so dread- 
ful to think of sorrow’s having anything to do 
with lazy, saucy, lovable, mischief-making 
Sue! Theodora felt that she wanted to put 
her arms about her and snatch her from it. 

But when the carriage appeared and Sue 
came down, the girl’s odd, dark little face, 
although drawn and strained, was steady and 
self-controlled. Theodora would have no hys- 
terical child on her hands, but a girl who had 
suddenly found a woman’s strength of endur- 
ance. 

Mr. Arkwright, the station agent, had 
their tickets and had obtained reservations. 
It was easier for them both that the journey 
was at night. Sue asked to have her berth 
— up early, and Theodora soon followed 

er. 

The night slowly wore through and a golden 








dawn came. Nine o’clock found them at Win- 
chester, where they had to change. 

The train on the branch line was not due 
for an hour; those slow-moving minutes of 
waiting were hard to endure. When at last 
the two travelers were on their way again, 
Sue sat utterly still, with her face pressed 
against the window. Finally she turned. 

‘*Tt’s the next station,’’ she said. 

As Theodora gathered up their belongings 
she felt her own heart beating heavily with 
fear of the tidings that might be awaiting 
them; but Sue, except for her tight-pressed 
lips, gave no sign. Only when they crossed 
the platform to where an old colored driver 
was waiting with a carriage, did the cry break 
out: 

**O Uncle Adam—father ?’’ 

The old negro’s face was wrinkled with 

emotion. 

‘*Dar now, Miss Sue, he’s better—he sutney 
is better!’’ he cried. ‘‘De doctor say he tuk 
a tuhn fo’ de good las’ night; he ’low it wah 
a plumb miracle. Mis’ Ma’y say fer me to 
tell you de berry fust minute. ’’ 

For a moment Theodora thought the girl 
was going to faint; then she gathered herself 
together and smiled at the young teacher. 
But in the carriage Theodora drew her down 
in her arms. 

‘‘Let go for a moment, child,’’ she said. 
‘Tt will be better for you. You don’t want 
to break down when you see your mother. 
You will both need your strength to help him 
get well.’’ 

With a little sobbing breath Sue buried her 
face on Theodora’s shoulder. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
gasped, ‘‘I didn’t know how hard it was—to 
grow up!’’ 

The next few hours were a blur to Theo- 
dora. There was the drive through the ex- 
quisite spring world to the big, hushed house ; 
there was the meeting with Sue’s mother and 
later the luncheon with the family. They all 
tried to make her stay at least overnight, but 
Theodora felt that she would only be in the 
way and insisted upon taking the first train 
back to Winchester; from there she could take 
a sleeper again and reach Grosvenor Hall the 
next morning. 

‘*All that hard trip and weariness for one 
useless girl!’’? Sue cried regretfully. 

When Theodora was back on the train again 
she leaned her head against the window as 
Sue had done in the morning. She was tired, 
very tired, for she had had little sleep the 
night before; but it was a happy weariness 
now. She watched the lovely springtime 
world with the afternoon shadows softening 
the glory of it; they changed—melted into 
one another in confusing loveliness; then 
suddenly she started in bewilderment. The 
conductor was standing beside her asking for 
her ticket. 

‘*But you took it to Winchester !’’ Theodora 
exclaimed. 

‘*We passed Winchester an hour ago, 
madam, ’’ the conductor replied. 

Theodora stared at him in undisguised dis- 
may. 

‘*That certainly is right too bad,’’ the con- 
ductor said sympathetically, ‘‘and we don’t 
stop again for nearly an hour. Were you going 
on from Winchester?’’ 

‘*In the northern sleeper,’’ she told him. 
**T never did do such a stupid thing before. I 
must have been more tired than I realized, to 
sleep like that. I suppose now there’s nothing 
to do except to get off at the first stop and go 
back to Winchester. ’’ 

‘*But there isn’t a train back till two in the 
morning.’’ He dropped into the seat in front 
of her. ‘‘There now, don’t you worry. I’ll 
think of a way in a minute.’’ 

Suddenly his face lighted with pleasure. 
‘*T surely was plumb stupid to have to think !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, Doctor Williams and 
his sister will take you in for the night of 
course, and be glad to. I’ll give you a note to 
the doctor. You get off at the second stop, 
and they’ll bring you down in time for the 
ten-o’clock to-morrow morning. ’’ 

‘*But,’? Theodora protested, ‘‘I couldn’t 
impose that way upon utter strangers! Surely 
there is some hotel somewhere, where I can 
stay for the night?’’ 

In the course of five minutes Theodora re- 
ceived a vast deal of enlightenment. The con- 
ductor informed her that they were running 
‘‘upcountry’’ now, and that there was no town 
with a hotel within two hours’ ride; moreover, 
he pointed out that it was a conductor’s duty 
to take care of his passengers, in which duty 
the whole countryside stood ready to help him. 
He drew such a picture of the pleasure he 
would confer upon his friends by imposing an 
utter stranger upon them for the night that 
Theodora found herself almost wishing that 
she could be her own guest! 

With meekness born of humiliation, she gave 
him the information necessary for his note of 
introduction. 

When she had got down at the station and 
the train had rolled away, Theodora looked 
about her with the feeling that she had been 
left upon the brink of nowhere. From the tiny 
little station the road dropped into a woodsy 
hollow, from which it emerged to climb another 
hill farther on. From where she stood The- 
odora could not see a house or any sign of 
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humanity except the station agent, a young 
man with a pleasant face and sandy hair. 
To him accordingly she applied: 

‘‘Can you direct me to Doctor Williams’s? 
Is it very far?’’ 

The station agent looked her over with 
frank interest. ‘‘It’s about five miles,’’ he 
drawled. ’ 

‘‘Oh!?? gasped Theodora. ‘‘He never told 
me.that. However am I going to get there?’’ 

‘‘Were you wanting to get there?’’ the 
young man inquired. 

To ordinary minds the question might have 
seemed superfluous, but he invested it with 
kindly interest. 

‘“*T certainly am,’? Theodora answered 
crisply. 

‘‘Well, if you-all don’t mind waiting a 
minute till I can close up, I’ll take you to 
Gilbert Stuart’s, and he’ll drive you over. 
It ain’t far to Gilbert’s—only a right smart 
little walk.’’ 

‘*But—you can’t leave the station |’? Theo- 
dora protested. 

The young man laughed cheerfully. ‘‘We 
ain’t overrun with business—not on this 
branch. ’’ 

Presently the young man returned, picked 
up her bag, and they started down the road. 

‘*Going to stay with the Williamses long?’’ 
he inquired. ‘‘It’s right queer they didn’t 
meet you.’’ 

‘*They—they aren’t expecting me to-day.’ 

‘‘Well, Gilbert’ll get you over there as soon 
as anybody could. You’ll see his chimneys 
when we get to the top of the hill. It cer- 
tainly is too bad to make you walk.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m used to walking. Are you sure 
it won’t trouble Mr. Stuart to take me 
over ?’? 

‘‘Trouble Gilbert Stuart! Well, there, I 
reckon you can’t know Gilbert. You wait 
and see. ’’ 

Theodora waited—there was nothing else 
to do. Besides, every step made her feel 
more and more like a very foolish little girl 
paying the penalty of some childish careless- 
ness. 

The first glimpse of Mr. Stuart, however, 
banished her discomfort. He was a large, 
ruddy-faced man with white hair and keen 
blue eyes full of warm kindness. He welcomed 
her as if he had known her all his life, ex- 
pressed great regret that his wife was away, 
and insisted on establishing her in a big chair 
and ordering cake and raspberry shrub. 

‘*It’s a clear piece of good luck, ’’ he declared, 
**to get hold of one of Doctor Williams’s friends 
—or Miss Prissy’s—before they do. You look 
tired. Are you sure you hadn’t better stay 
and have supper first ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh—if you please—I’d rather go right on, ’’ 
Theodora begged, feeling that she wanted to 
laugh and to cry at the same time. 

‘‘Right on it is, then,’? Mr. Stuart declared 
instantly. ‘‘The horses will be round in ten 
minutes. ’” 

The horses were prompt and Theodora was 
once more upon the road. Mr. Stuart was so 
genial and kindly that the five-mile drive 
passed quickly, and before she knew it he was 
turning into a gateway guarded by large old 
box bushes. In another moment they had 
stopped before a pleasant, many-windowed 
brick house and a little old man was coming 
down the steps. Mr. Stuart waved a hand to 
him genially. 

‘“‘l’ve brought you and Miss Prissy your 
young lady, doctor!’’ he called. ‘‘Wasn’t 1 
in luck? She said you weren’t expecting her 
to-day. ’’ 

Behind Mr. Stuart’s big, friendly back 
Theodora threw the little rector a pleading 
glance. Perhaps he understood. Certainly 
there was no hesitation in his manner. 

‘*Indeed you were, Gilbert, ’’ he answered. 
‘*Aren’t you going to come in and let Prissy 
give you some waffles ??’ 

‘“‘’d mighty well like to stay,’’ said Mr. 
Stuart, ‘‘but I promised that rascal, Harry 
Fairfield, that I’d be home to-night about 
that deal. Good-by, young lady, and thank 
you for the pleasure you’ve given an old 
man. ’’ 

When they were alone on the porch, Theo- 
dora looked at the rector. 

‘‘I’m so ashamed,’’ she faltered. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you how humiliated I am to be troubling 
everyone this way. This note will explain it, I 
think. It—it is from the first of my rescuers. ’’ 


‘*But won’t you come in?’ the rector asked. | 


‘*The note can wait.’’ 


*‘Oh, please—I’d rather you’d read it first,’ | 


Theodora. begged. 


With the simplest kindness the rector reached | 


for the glasses swinging at the end of a black 
cord and began to read. Inamoment he threw 
open the door and called inside with boyish 
excitement: 

‘‘Prissy? Where are you, Prissy? Come 
out here this minute! Here is one of the 
teachers from Eliza’s school. Did you ever 
hear such luck??? 

He turned back to Theodora with his eyes 
shining and his hands outstretched. 

‘There couldn’t be anybody more welcome 
here than one of Eliza’s teachers,’’ he said. 
‘*You know we couldn’t get along hereabouts 
without Eliza Lee.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
THE BOY SAW THE SLUGGISH LENGTH OF THE SNAKE GLIDE FROM SIGHT 
INTO THE DEEP SHADOW. 





XOCHIMILCOS STRANGE 
x Denison Clift 


VISHIOR. 


ISING in his dugout, 
R Gil Mateo looked round 
him indismay. ‘‘ Mira! 
Mira! Mi Capitdn!’’ he cried. 
‘* El demonio has visited the 
garden again! The oleanders 
are all flattened and broken !’’ 
He gesticulated frantically toward the succes- 
sion of little islands in the middle of the canal— 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco. The beds 
of oleanders were indeed crushed; the purple 
pansies were chaotic heaps of broken stems 
and muddy petals; and the roses and scarlet 
poppies in the sixth and seventh parterres 
were half buried in silt. For the third night 
a marauder had visited the perfectly kept beds 
where flowers were grown for the market in 
Mexico City. 

Standing among the oleanders, the chief of 
the flower pickers, a bent, irascible, bronzed 
old man, who had been a captain in the wars, 
surveyed the damage with compressed lips. 

‘*Mateo, it is your dogs that have done 
this!’’ he cried in sudden fury. 

‘*No, no, no!’’ cried the Mexican boy. ‘‘I 
keep Maestro and Asateo locked up at night; 
they could not come to the gardens !’’ 

The dogs were across the canal on the main- 
land, lying in the doorway of Mateo’s thatched 
hut, which was shaded by a caucho tree. 
They were Aragon wolfhounds, with proud, 
imperious carriage and silky coats. 


the canal to the mainland and, disembarking, 
strode toward Mateo’s hut. The boy followed 
him. 

‘*T must shoot them !’’ the captain said, seiz- 
ing the dogs by their collars. 


face. 
floor of his hut the night before, and that they 
| never molested the gardens. He told the cap- 
tain so, but the old man was obdurate. Then 
a fierce resolution came over Mateo. 

‘**] will find out what strange visitor comes 
fo the garden at night,’’ he cried, ‘‘and you 
shall see that it is not my dogs!’’ 





| earnest. 
| ‘TY will watch to-night,’ he said. ‘Leave 
| Maestro and Asateo with me for to-night. ’’ 
The chief of the flower pickers hesitated, 
but at last consented; however, he swore that 
he would shoot the dogs to-morrow unless 
Mateo could prove that it was some other 
beast that was devastating the gardens. 
Like the other Mexicans, Mateo was puzzled 
by the strange tracks of the midnight visitor. 









them in baskets in his dugout, 
he puzzled over the mystery. 
For half a mile under the burn- 
ing sun the chinampas glowed 
with gorgeous color and yielded 
intoxicating perfumes. Masses 
of bloom bordered the canal— 
red, blue, gold, scarlet and vermilion. Mateo’s 
father had been killed in the rebel army, and 
his mother had died when he was a child. He 
lived alone in one of the huts on the mainland, 
with Maestro and Asateo for companions. All 
that day he kept the dogs near him, fondling 
them and rubbing their beautiful noses. 

When night came he tied the wolfhounds to 
a guava tree near the edge of the water. Then 
he got into his shallow dugout and lay flat on 
his stomach, so that he could peer over the 
gunwale and command a view of the canal 
and the floating gardens. 

Mateo was prepared for a fight. In his belt 
was a long knife; in the bottom of the dugout 
lay his shotgun. 

The only sounds that broke the stillness 
were the cry of a blue heron drifting overhead 


U 





and the grunts of peccaries in the distant | 


woods. Maestro and Asateo lay on the turf 
with watchful eyes, and, as the hours slipped 
by, Mateo called out to them at times, ‘‘Good 


Trembling violently, Mateo aimed the shot- 
gun and fired. The thrashing ceased at once, 
and the boy saw the sluggish length of the 
snake glide from sight into the deep shadow 
of the flower bed. 

Chicken boas were rare in the woods that 
lined the Viga Canal, although they were 
occasionally attracted from the denser coun- 
try by the chicken ranches in the valleys. 
As Mateo beheld the heavy, sinuous boa his 
senses reeled. From the opposite shore came 
the frenzied barkings of the dogs. He did 
not know whether he had hit the python; 
his one impulse now was to escape from the 
muddy beds and gain the mainland. 

Gripping his gun tight, Mateo ran along 
the bank until he was some distance from 
the spot where the boa had disappeared. 
Without hesitation, he sank into the canal to 
his waist. But before he struck out he heard 
a rippling of the water close by, and saw the 
undulating body of the python rising toward 
him. Turning swiftly, he scrambled back 
on the bank. 

He realized now that he was at bay on the 
little island. He knew that if the python 
attacked him it could easily enfold him in its 
powerful coils and crush ofit his life. Only 
the second charge of the gun stood between 
Mateo and death, for the remaining cartridges 
had gone to the bottom of the canal when the 
dugout overturned. 

As Mateo ran back toward the dugout he 
saw that the bow of the boat had caught in a 
tangle of bushes that hung just above the 
edge of the plat. It flashed into his mind 
that if he could once get safely under the 
boat he might be safe from the boa. With 
trembling hands he dragged the dugout 
toward the centre of the garden. Then with 
his gun he beat down the flowers until the 
ground was flat. Lying down, he pulled the 
heavy boat over his head—not a moment too 
soon, for the next instant he felt a scraping 
sound on the rough surface of the boat, as if 
a heavy, pudgy body were gliding across it. 

Then suddenly Mateo felt the boat lift! A 
sickening sensation came over him. It was 
inky dark and he could see nothing. Very 
slowly the boat continued to rise, while Mateo 
with both hands fought desperately to hold 

it down. But his most powerful efforts were 
futile. He knew that the boa was thrusting 
its body under the front of the boat, and he 
crawled as far back as he could get and held 
his gun ready. 

Then there was a sudden hiss close to his 
head. The python had exhaled its breath in 
a gust—its way of terrifying its victim. Mateo 
had not an instant to lose! Raising his gun, 
he fired straight ahead. The convulsed thrash- 
ing of the boa answered the deafening volley ; 
the boat dropped back flat again, and the huge 
coils of the python whipped with crashing 
blows against the top of the craft. 

In a frenzy of horror the boy hugged the 
moist ground. If he could only call to his 
dogs! His voice might spur them on, and they 
might break or chew apart the leather thongs 
that held them, and come to his aid. 

With his mouth close to the ground under 
the gunwale, he cried: 

‘*Maestro! Asateo!’? Again and again he 
shouted at the top of his lungs, ‘‘O Maestro! 
Ho, Asateo!’? The minutes fled, and the 
snake continued to move about over his head. 
At any moment it might thrust itself under 
the gunwales. Then, with unexpected sud- 
denness, a commotion that rocked the boat 
began directly above him. 

The yelping of his two dogs mingled with 
the writhing of a heavy body. Mateo knew 
instantly that the hounds had severed their 
leashes and swum the canal, and that they 
| were now locked in deadly combat with the 
boa. Evidently Mateo’s gunfire had seriously 
| wounded the python, for otherwise the crea- 





| Maestro! Fine old Asateo!’’? But his voice | ture would have killed the dogs within the 
|choked when he remembered the captain’s | first minute. 


The captain did not reply, but paddled across | 


threat. 
Suddenly both dogs sprang up, tugging at 


The love of his hounds was so strong upon 
| him that Mateo forgot his own danger and, 


| their leather leashes and barking furiously. | thrusting aside the dugout, rose suddenly. 
| Mateo peered across the water with every 


| 
| 


| 
| 


A look of consternation overspread Mateo’s | 
He knew that his dogs had slept on the | 


They were not tracks of bears or of wolves, | 


although those animals were at times known 
to roam the woods bordering the Viga Canal. 


| All day long, as he cut the flowers and arranged 


sense athrill. In the moonlight he could see 
the masses of many-colored flowers and, stretch- 


| ing away to right and left, the rows of thatched 


huts. Maestro and Asateo turned their long 
noses toward the oleander beds, but Mateo could 
see no signs of an intruder. Then suddenly, 
between the sharp barkings of the hounds, he 
heard a soft splash of water. The dogs heard 
it, too, and tugged viciously to get free. 
Mateo placed his shotgun where it would 
be in instant readiness, and then he began to 


| paddle gently away from the bank toward the 
| The old man laughed, but Mateo was in| 


oleander beds, fifty feet away. Hardly had 
the nose of the dugout rubbed against the edge 
of the bed before Mateo felt the craft bumped 


and lifted, gently but powerfully, until it | 


turned over so far to the right that he was 
thrown into the water. 
With a ery of fear the boy clutched the over- 


hanging bushes along the edge of the water | 


and sprang up on the flower bed. In his 
struggle in the stream his knife had slipped 
from his belt, but he still gripped his shotgun. 

Not ten feet behind him a giant chicken 
boa, which seemed to him almost twenty feet 
long, reared itself from the canal and, coiling 


| about the dugout, lashed the water to a foam. 


| There, almost beside him, were his dogs with 
| their fangs fastened in the snake’s body; but 
| the huge coils of the boa were wound about 
| them both. 
| Swinging the butt of his gun through the air, 
Mateo aimed at the boa’s head and, summoning 
| all his strength, brought his weapon down with 
|a heavy blow. The python drew back its neck ; 
| the sluggish length crumpled ; its hold upon the 
| dogs weakened, and the two faithful animals 
bounded free. Xochimilco’s gardens would no 
| more be damaged by their strange visitor. 
| The reports of the shotgun had awakened 
| the Mexicans and the captain; from all diree- 
tions Mateo saw dugouts approaching the 
island. The old soldier and half a dozen men 
found Mateo sitting on the dugout patting the 
noses of his dogs. . 

‘*Here is your visitor!’ he cried. ‘‘Look 
at him there on the ground !’’ 

In the light of guava torches the men gazed 
with astonishment at the stricken boa. Six- 
teen feet it measured from its head to the end 
of its black-and-orange-spotted tail. 

The captain was amazed. He promised 
Mateo’s wolfhounds a long life each and a 
dinner of meat. For had they not ended the 
depredations of el demonio at the ghost hour? 
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LEMBERG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE strength that learning gives is useless 
until wisdom comes and says, ‘‘Do!’’ 


’Tis cheap to build a Castle in the Air, 
But costly keeping up a Dwelling there. 


F you wish to live up to the old motto 
‘*Know thyself!’’? the best way is to make 
the acquaintance worth while. 


HE Chicago Department of Health has 
prepared a diagram that might be called 
the Star of Household Health. Its five points 
are a good ice box, freedom from dust and dirt, 
prompt disposal of garbage, sanitary plumbing 
and adequate heating and ventilating. 
WELL-KNOWN physical trainer says 
that the best way for anyone to attain an 
ideal carriage is always to try to touch some 
imaginary object with the crown of his head. 
The effort keeps every part of the body in the 
position that nature intended it to have. 
T is an astonishing thing to be told that 
‘‘the organized force of Rome consisted of 
a regular army that at no time seems to have 
exceeded two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand men.’’ That is less than the present 
army either of Greece or of Bulgaria, yet the | 
Roman Empire of that time stretched from | 
the Firth of Forth to the Persian Gulf. The | 
statement is made by Mr. Sidney Low, and he | 
is a man who does not say rash things. The | 
provinces consented to Roman rule because it | 
gave them good government, undisturbed order | 
and an unequaled system of law and justice. 





HE French are certainly masters of mili- 

tary psychology. It is characteristic of 
them that General d’ Urbal should have issued 
a recent general order to call the attention of 
his troops to the deed of an English second 
lieutenant who accidentally dropped a grenade 
that he was about to throw. When he saw 
that it was too late for his comrades to escape, 
he threw himself upon it and was killed, and 
thereby saved them. ‘The general command- 
ing thinks that this act of courage on the part 
of an officer of the brave Allies should be 
known to everyone.’? There speaks a gener- 
ous spirit. ier 

T is strange how poor our wealthy govern- 
ment is in pictures that should belong to 

the whole people. There are plenty of them 
in art galleries and museums, but the nation 
itself owns very few. The fact gives point 
to Senator Lodge’s effort to have the govern- 
ment buy Mr. William F. Halsall’s painting, 
“Our Glory,’’ which depicts the chase of 
the Spanish cruiser Cristébal Colén by the 
Oregon. The government already owns Mr. 
Halsall’s ‘‘Battle of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac,’’ and now has an opportunity to 
acquire not only his later work but Walker’s 
painting of the ‘‘Battle of Gettysburg.’”’ It 
should take both of them. 

EW YORK is trying to make the police 

and the children better acquainted, so that 
the children will more generally understand 
that the ‘‘cops’’ are not their natural ene- 
mies but their helpers and protectors. Police 
captains and sergeants have addressed the 
pupils in all the public schools on ways to 
avoid street accidents,—a most important 
theme, since more than three hundred children 
were killed and more than seven thousand in- 
jured in street accidents in New York last year, 
~—and have adopted a plan whereby they visit | 
the homes of children who play in the street 
or steal rides. The officers talk with the par- 
ents instead of taking the children to the police 
station. 

HE reason that history repeats itself is 

that human nature remains unchanged | 
throughout the ages. An old lady who has | 
been relating in the Emporia Gazette the | 
experiences of sixty years in Kansas tells of | 
coming to the river and waiting to be ferried | 
across. It was a time when feeling about | 
slavery ran high. Tied toa stake by the river 
bank was a forlorn-looking cow. ‘‘What is 
that?’’ asked the ferryman. ‘‘A cow,’’ an- 
swered the head of the family, and they were 
allowed to pass. If he had said ‘‘caow,’’ as 





“boleth. ” 


‘the Yankees did, they would have been turned 


back. Soagain we see Jephthah stationing his 


| men at the Jordan to test the fleeing Ephraim- 


ites by their pronunciation of the word ‘‘shib- 
¢ © 


RUSSIA REVIVES. 


YEAR ago the Russian armies were 
reeling back across Galicia, across 
Poland, across Courland and Lithuania, 

broken and beaten by the tremendous artillery 
assaults of Mackensen and Hindenburg. One 
by one the fortresses they held were captured— 
Przemysl, Lemberg, Warsaw, Novogeorgievsk, 
Ivangorod, Grodno, Kovno, Brest - Litovsk, 
Vilna. Their retreat was skillful; the armies 


‘of the Grand Duke were never crushed or 


forced to surrender; but a good many persons 
believed their defeat to be so compléte that 
they would not be able to undertake another 
formidable offensive. But within the year the 
armies have been rebuilt from the inexhaust- 
ible reserves of Russia, guns and ammunition 
have been found in sufficient quantity—and 
the Russians are again advancing. 

If we are to believe the reports that come 
from Petrograd, the Russian drive in Volhynia 
and Bukowina took in a fortnight more pris- 
oners than the Germans took in a correspond- 
ing period of their drive last summer and as 
much spoil. Lutsk, Dubno and Czernowitz fell. 
The Austrian line, which had apparently been 
seriously weakened to carry on the offensive 
against Italy and to support the German cam- 
paign at Verdun, was crumpled at several 
points by General Brussiloff’s attacks. Ger- 
many had once more to send help to its ally 
at a time when it needed all its strength else- 
where. The Austrian offense against Italy 
stopped. Again Russia had come to the relief 
of its western Allies, as it came when the 
German armies were striking hard at Paris in 
August, two years ago. 

By themselves the Russians are not likely to 
win back all that the Teutons took from them 
last year. They hope to drive the Austrians 
back into Galicia, to capture Lemberg and 
perhaps Przemysl, and thereby to compel the 
German armies in the north to give ground. 
But the Austrians and the Germans are prob- 
ably too well prepared with guns and ammuni- 
tion to permit Brussiloff to win a victory that 
will equal that of Mackensen and Hindenburg. 

On the other hand, if this advance is only 


a first step in a codrdinated offensive on all 


the Allied fronts, no one can predict what 
may grow out of it. By the time our readers 
get this number of The Companion it will 
probably be clear whether it is really the 
opening gun of a great Allied campaign or 
merely a diversion to relieve the hostile pres- 
sure at Verdun and in the Trentino—and to 


| show that the Central Powers have not yet 


fought their way to such a peace as they 
desire. In any event it gives impressive 
evidence of the recuperative power and tre- 
mendous resources of the Russian Empire. 


&® 


_ HONEST ADVERTISING. 


ITHIN a short time the Supreme 

V V Court of the United States has ren- 

dered two decisions of great public 
interest, although neither of them has attracted 
the attention that it deserves. 

The first case had to do with the fraudulent 
advertising of drugs and other medicines. In 
the food and drugs act, Congress decreed that, 
if a package or a label contains a false and 
fraudulent statement, the goods shall be re- 
garded as misbranded, and therefore be ex- 
cluded from interstate commerce. In the case 
in point, lawyers for the defense took the 
ground that the manufacturer could not be 
supposed to know that what the label said was 
untrue. To that bit of sophistry Mr. Justice 
Hughes, who announced the decision, remarked 
that the intent to deceive could be derived from 
the facts; that ‘‘a state of mind is itself a fact,’’ 
and that ‘‘fraudulent representations can be 
made about it.’? In the future, therefore, we 
may not be so frequently confronted with the 
“*sure preventive of pneumonia’’ and the ‘‘pos- 
itive cure for tuberculosis. ’’ 

The other case, in which Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna announced the decision, was that of a 
real-estate company that has been selling ten- 
acre farms in Florida by mail and otherwise. 
The District Court of southern Florida had 
previously held that, if a purchaser received 
his money’s worth, exaggerated description 
was not fraud. Not so the Supreme Court. 
Justice McKenna takes the position that it is 
an offense if the article sold does not serve the 
purpose represented, no matter what its value 
may be. 

The decisions are important, not so much for 





the special and immediate questions that they 
settle, as for the direction in which they point. 
Advertising is one of the biggest businesses 
in the country. There is no reason why the 
part of it that goes through the mails or is 
displayed on shelves should not be as honest 
as the other part that appears in the pages of 
reputable magazines. Our highest court is 
pointing the way. . ; 
* & 


THE ART OF EATING. 


HE ordinary woman cares little about 
eating, and the ordinary man cares a 
great deal. The man is not hungrier 
than the woman (hunger plays havoc with 
the principle of selection), but by nature or 
by cultivation he has a keener relish for good 
wooking. Either his palate is more sensitive 
—an unlikely suggestion—or he has a finer 
intelligence in recognizing a species of enjoy- 
ment that is as rational as the enjoyment that 
color and outline give to the eye and harmo- 
nious sounds give to the attentive ear. 
Because there is a sin called gluttony, eating 
has always been a more or less discredited 
pleasure. Because nature will permit no 
excess, moderation has been robbed of its zest. 
Ina once famous little book called ‘‘A Father’s 
Legacy to his Daughters,’’ published by 
Doctor Gregory in Edinburgh in 1774, the 
writer plainly warns young women to conceal 
their good health and good appetites as sedu- 
lously as they conceal their good sense. ‘‘The 
luxury of eating,’’ he tells them, ‘‘is a despi- 
cable, selfish vice in men; but in women it is 


-beyond expression indelicate and disgusting. 


We so naturally associate the idea of female 
softness and delicacy with a corresponding 
delicacy of constitution that when a woman 
speaks of her strength, her appetite, her ability 
to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the de- 
scription in a way of which she is little aware. ’’ 

With this background of refined starvation, 
with a natural turn for self-denial, and with 
a lifelong training in practical economics, is it 
any wonder that women regard with regret 
the enormous expenditure for food? They see 
the money melting day by day, and they-do 
not properly estimate the value of the return. 
An unkind critic in an English review says 
that a woman will wrap herself in fur and go 
hungry, but that the man does not live who 
will buy an ornamental waistcoat and dine on 
apenny bun. Men have a strong disrelish for 
all substitutes for dinner. That meal, so 
blankly uninteresting to many women, has 
for them the dignity of a household rite. It 
crowns their day and makes a well-adjusted 
harmony of life. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they resent any infringement upon its allotted 
time and space, any diminution of its conse- 
quence. 

On the other hand, women do the cooking 
of the world—a fact that must be steadily 
borne in mind. They cook well or ill, as the 
case may be, but seldom con amore, and never 
with the enthusiasm that animates the great 
man cook. What is, at best, a profession to 
the woman is an art to the man. Taste, 
choice and pleasure enter into his conception 
of eating. He does not aim to satisfy, but to 
delight. No woman could snatch the supreme 
joy of achievement as did La Coste when— 
suffused with pride —he said of his famous 
green sauce, ‘' Avec cette sauce la, on pour- 
rait manger son grand-pere.’? 


® & 


THE FARM THAT DOES NOT PAY. 


OES this farm pay? If it does, how 
D much? If it does not, why not? Here 
- are three questions that every farmer 
ought to ask himself. The careful merchant 
puts similar questions to his business every 
time he takes an inventory or makes out a 
balance sheet; and upon his ability to gain a 
satisfactory answer depends his solvency. The 
farmer asks them less frequently, and with 
this excuse: that in his case they are somewhat 
more difficult to answer with exactness. Yet 
the hope of successful farming depends upon 
the inquiry that they represent. 
The Department of Agriculture has recently 
put the questions to something over 4000 
farms in 19 states. The answers have been 
tabulated with a view to finding out how much 
return farmers were receiving for their super- 
intendence and physical labor above the inter- 
est on their investment. Five numerically 
equal groups resulted. Those in the first group 
made an average profit of $1421 a year; those 
in the second group a profit of $642; and those 
in the fifth met an average loss of $517. Such 
a deficit is so certain to become disastrous if 
long continued that the reader of the report 
finds himself wondering whether 800 farmers 





out of 4000 can possibly have faced such hard 
conditions in any normal year. But the depart- 
ment insists that other demonstrations go to 
confirm the accuracy of this one, and then 
proceeds to illustrate the methods of one man’s 
loss. He was not a bad farmer in all respects, 
for his crop yield an acre was as good as the 
average, but his acreage in crops was too small 
in proportion to his other equipment. His 
herd of cows was probably too large, and—most 
serious mistake of all—so many of the cows 
were poor that they returned him in milk and 
butter only $30 a head as against $44 from a 
cow on the average farm, and $62 from a cow 
on the best farms. In making that poor 
return, moreover, his herd consumed virtually 
all the fodder crops that the farm produced ; 
so that at the end of the year, after making 
due allowance for 5 per cent interest on his 
investment, the farmer found himself a loser 
by $45. In other words, he had paid $45 for 
the privilege of working his farm that twelve- 
month. 

What was the trouble? He seems to have 
been an industrious and a fairly skillful man, 
but he did not work his brains as he did his 
body. He failed to get the various activities 
of his farm into right proportion. He needed 
to plant more land; to record carefully the 
product of each cow in his herd ; to dispose of 
the poorer ones; very likely to revise his feed 
schedules, and quite possibly to keep a smaller 
herd. Who shall helphim? The Department 
of Agriculture and his state agricultural college 
have published volumes of information; but 
he probably has little time and less inclination 
to read them. The county agent is the link 
between. this knowledge and the farmer’s 
need; he is the interpreter of the successes of 
our first group to the failures of our fifth; and 
it is a good sign for American agriculture that 
his numbers are increasing and his methods 
improving. He is to-day one of the best tonics 
for the discouraged farmer and the farm that 
does not pay. 

& 


THE ISSUES OF THE ELECTION. 
U: DER that title The Companion pre- 


& 


dicted in April last that the candidates 

of the two great parties would be chosen 
and the platforms framed, not with reference 
to any of the ‘‘paramount’’ issues of the past, 
but rather with reference to the vital interna- 
tional questions raised by the war. The two 
conventions abundantly verified that predic- 
tion. But we were mistaken when in that 
article we hazarded the further prophecy that 


‘one of the platforms will be more decidedly 


in favor of upholding American rights at all 
hazards than the other; and one candidate for 
President will be more stiffly insistent upon 
those rights than the other.’’ As far as words 
go, there ‘is, as a matter of fact, little to choose 
between them. 

Both parties are for ‘‘preparedness’’; the 
Democrats boast of what they have already 
done; the Republicans criticize it as too little. 
‘They are both for Americanism, first, last and 
always, and either directly or by implication 
are opposed to the semi - Americanism that 
divides a man’s loyalty between the land of 
his birth and the land of his adoption. 

Is there, then, no choice between the two 
parties? Oh, yes! Both Republicans and 
Democrats agree that there is. For notwith- 
standing their similar declarations on the real 
questions of the hour, everyone knows that 
the purposes and tendencies of the two, how- 
ever alike in statement, are essentially unlike 
in concrete performance. All of us recognize 
the difference almost instinctively, and range 
ourselves with one of the two parties in accord- 
ance with our approval of one method or 
another of accomplishing the objects that we 
all have at heart—the good government and 
the national self-respect that will bring to the 
country prosperity and ‘peace. 

In the coming election there is abundant 
reason for independent voting. The war and 
the Mexican situation have brought fresh 
problems to the administration. Has it met 
them wisely? You will find Republicans who 
think that President Wilson deserves to be 
reélected for his conduct of the difficult nego- 
tiations with the belligerents and for keeping 
the country so long out of war with Mexico. 
On the other hand, there are Democrats who 
have dissented from some of the President’s 
important policies, and who would have 
approved a stronger stand in our foreign 
relations than the one that he has taken. Will 
either of those classes of men have the courage 
to express their sentiments by their votes? 

Then, there are the Progressives. Having 
no candidate of their own, they can make a 
free choice. It is certain that when November 
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comes they will not all assemble in one camp. 
Moreover, there are ‘‘pacifists’’ and the hand- 
ful of semi-Americans. No one can tell how 
they will vote, for neither party has so drawn 
its platform as to win their support. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed an emer- 

gency resolution authorizing the President 
to draft into the Federal service all National 
Guardsmen who were willing to take the pre- 
scribed oath, and appropriating one million 
dollars to support dependent families of men 
so drafted. 'The Senate passed the resolution, 
but struck out the appropriating clause and 
substituted a provision that permitted the 
honorable discharge of men with families de- 
pendent on them. On June 26th, the House 
passed the army bill that appropriated one 
hundred and eighty-two million dollars. 
Twenty-five millions was for emergency ex- 
penses arising from the trouble with Mexico. 
—tThe naval committee of the Senate voted 
to amend the naval bill by providing for a 
three-year building programme to consist of 
one hundred and fifty-three ships, of which ten 
should be battleships and six battle cruisers. 

® 

RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On June 

26th, Colonel Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
national committee of the Progressive party, 
in which he declined the nomination of that 
party, and urged its members to give their 
support to the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Hughes. By a vote of thirty-two to six the 
committee voted not to make any other nomi- 
nation. ——Mr. William R. Willcox, former 
chairman of the New York Public Service 
Commission, was chosen chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

& 
EXICO.—On June 22d, the country 
learned that two troops of the 10th 

United States Cavalry under Captains Boyd 
and Morey had been surrounded at Carrizal 
by superior forces of Mexicans and cut to 
pieces. Later reports gave the American loss 
as twenty-three killed, including Captain 
Boyd, and twenty-four taken prisoners. About 
forty survivors returned to the American lines. 
General Gomez, the Mexican commander, was 
killed during the fighting. According to the 
report made to General Pershing, the party 
was scouting eastward from Casas Grandes. 
When it came in contact with General Gomez’ 
force, there was a parley between the Mexican 
and American commanders. Gomez refused 
to let the cavalry pass without instructions 
from his superior, General Trevino, and on 
returning to his lines, ordered fire to be opened 
on them. ‘The Mexicans were four or five 
times as numerous as the Americans and well 
supplied with machine guns. 

General Trevino, the Mexican commander 
in Chihuahua, said that Gomez had acted in 
obedience to orders, and that no American 
forces would be permitted to move forward 
anywhere in Mexico unresisted. He declared 
that the Mexicans did not fire until Captain 
Boyd had ordered his men to advance. 

The news of the battle at Carrizal aroused 
great excitement in both countries. The mo- 
bilization of the militia was hastened in-all 
the states, and the National Guard of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York, who 
were the first to be ready, were dispatched to 
Texas at once. The Mexican forces along the 
border were increased, and irregular troops 
and former Villista soldiers hurried to enroll 
under the banners of Carranza. 

The ministers from Chile, Ecuador and | 
Bolivia, both at Mexico City and Washington, | 
were active in attempting to bring about some 
form of arbitration and to induce the govern- 
ments of the two countries to make concessions 
that would prevent or postpone war. But 
Secretary Lansing informed the diplomats 
who called upon him that the United States 
could not arbitrate the matter unless General 
Carranza expressly disavowed the openly hos- 
tile conduct of his officers. On June 25th, he 
dispatched a note to Mexico that demanded 





such a disavowal and the immediate release 
:* ‘of the prisoners who had | 
been taken to Chihuahua. 
Three days later word 
came that Carranza had 
released the prisoners. 
& 

REECE. — Greece | 

yielded complete as- | 
sent to the demands of | 
the Entente powers, and | 
on June 23d the Skoulou- | 
dis ministry gave place to | 
one headed by Alexander | 
Zaimis. The army has been demobilized and | 
the Chamber of Deputies dissolved. The new 
chamber will be elected on August 7th. On| 
the news that the Zaimis cabinet had taken 
Office, the Entente powers raised the embargo on 
Greek commerce. 


ALEXANDER ZAIMIS 


& 


RELAND.—The convention of Ulster Na-| 
tionalists at Belfast voted in favor of | 


with six Ulster counties excluded. That binds 
the entire Nationalist party to the plan. The 
Ulster council has also voted in favor of it, 
but it was feared that some ultra-Unionists 
would resist it to the last. Lord Selborne, 
president of the board of agriculture, has 
resigned from the coalition cabinet rather than 
consent to the plan, and others may follow 
him. ——The trial of Sir Roger Casement for 
high treason began in London on June 26th. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From June 22d to June 28th.) 


Never since the war began has the fighting 
been so continuous and severe on so many 
fronts at once as it was during this week; the 
activity was so widespread that many observ- 
ers believed that the great Allied offensive, 
for which preparations have long been making, 
was at last under way. 

The most tremendous fighting occurred on 
the Russian front. There the Russian left 
wing, under General Letchitzky, continued to 
sweep the Austrians back across the Bukowina 
into the Carpathian Mountains. The retreat 
was so rapid that within ten days of the 
fall of Czernowitz the Russians had occupied 
almost the entire province, and were standing 
at the foot of the Kirlibaba and Borgo passes 
into Hungary. The Russian centre and right 
were less successful. The centre indeed did 
not attack strongly, for General Brussiloff’s 
plan was to turn both flanks of the Teutonic 
line south of the Pinsk Marshes and thereby 
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force the centre to fall back. The Russian 
right, which threatened Kovel and Vladimir- | 
Volynski after taking Lutsk and Dubno, was | 
held up by strong German reinforcements, and 
when this record closed stiff fighting was going | 
on along that front. Berlin declared that the | 
Russians were giving ground. 

At Verdun the Germans, by determined 
attacks south of Douaumont, pushed forward 
nearly a mile to the village of Fleury. The 
capture of Dead Man’s Hill relieves the ad- 
vancing Germans of the flank fire that formerly 
played on them, and although their gains are 
made at great cost, they are made. Fleury is 
only three miles from Verdun itself, and 
almost at the line of the inner fortifications. 
On June 26th, Paris reported that the French 
had won back part of this ground. 

The necessity for stiffening the eastern front 
against the Russians put an end to the Austrian 
offense in the Trentino. Fighting was con- 
stant there, but it was the Italians who at- 
tacked. Rome declared that the Austrians 
had fallen back on the Asiago plateau along a 
front of nearly twenty miles, and that many 
of the positions that the Austrians had won at 
great cost had been abandoned. 

From the front in Flanders came reports of 
a very heavy British cannonade, followed by 
occasional attacks at different points on the 
line. There were many indications that a 
strong and sustained attack was at hand. 

Constantinople reported that the Turks had 
dislodged the Russians from some strong posi- 
tions between Trebizond and Baiburt, and 
that they had driven the enemy back both 
here and in southern Persia. Petrograd had 
little to say about movements in these regions 
but implied that the actions referred to were 
merely skirmishes. The Russian forces in 
Persia are clearly not strong enough at present 
to break a determined Turkish defense. 

From London came the report that the Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, in Arabia, had proclaimed | 
his independence of Turkey, organized a con- | 
federacy of the Arab tribes along the Red Sea, 
driven all the Turks out of Mecca and Jeddah 
and taken Medina. That must prove a serious 
blow at the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and at the Sultan’s influence over the Moham- 
medan world. 

The British and Belgian expeditions made 
further progress in German East Africa. 

Submarines destroyed several ships, French, 
Italian and British, as well as the auxiliary 
cruiser Citta di Messina and the French 
torpedo boat Fourche. A German destroyer 
seized the British steamship Brussels, with 
passengers and mails from Rotterdam, and took 
her into Zeebrugge. 

The United States government has demanded | 
of Austria apology and indemnity for the sub- 


| marine attack on the Petrolite, on December 


5th last. 

Immelmann, the famous German airman, 
has been killed, after destroying fifteen enemy , 
airplanes. Victor Chapman, an American | 
flying for France, was killed on June 23d. A 
French air squadron bombarded Treves and 
Karlsruhe on June 22d, ‘‘in reprisal for raids 
on Bar-le-Due and Lunéville.’’ 

Herr von Batocki, president of the German 
food regulation board, declared that there was 
plenty of grain and flour, but that the stock 
of potatoes was low and that meats and animal 
fats were searce. He is considering the plan of 
prohibiting the eating of meat by civilians 
during the summer. Germany has served 
notice on Switzerland that unless it permits 
the exportation of cotton and foodstuffs to 
Germany, that country will put an embargo 
on coal and iron intended for Switzerland. 

On June 28th, Doctor Liebknecht was con- 


accepting the Lloyd- George plan by which | victed of ‘‘attempted treason’’ and sentenced 
home rule is to be put into immediate effect, | to thirty months’ penal servitude. 


| has embodied some hundreds of trouble- 


savers. 

You will find here, for instance, a 
unique and easy control. You will find 
a power tire pump—an engine primer 
at the driver’s hand. 

There is an oversize steering gear, 
made of Chrome-Vanadium steel. That 
is for safety. For ease of driving, it is 
fitted with ball bearings. 


Mr. Bate’s idea of efficiency is to 
make every part extra-strong. His mar- 
gins of safety are at least 50 per cent. 
But he combines all this strength with 
light weight. 


He uses much Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. He gets rid of brittle castings. 
He uses drop forgings and tough steel 
stampings in 440 parts of the Mitchell. 


Mr. Bate saves in a thousand ways. 
Then spends those savings in extra 
quality, in extra features, in luxuries, 
beauties and comforts. 

With this model plant and its perfect 
equipment he has cut our factory costs 
in two. Nowhere else could such a car 
be built at the Mitchell price. 

With these savings he pays for 26 
extra features. He gives you a big car, 
roomy and powerful. He gives you a 
22-coat body finish, French-finished 
leather, 10-inch springs. 

In this Mid-Year model—our second 


| for this year—he adds 73 new concep- 


tions. He combines all the best new 
features in a single car. He gives you the 


Many Costly 






MID-YEAR SIX 
$ 1 32 F.O.B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


John W. Bate’s 


Trouble-Savers 


There are reversible headlights. 
There’s a tool box under hood. 

There is an extra-cost carburetor to 
save gasoline. There’s a light in the 
tonneau, a locked compartment for 
valuables. ‘There are Bate cantilever 
springs in the rear, not one of which 
has ever broken. 

There are 26 such features which are 
not found in other cars. And most of 
them are put there to save trouble. 


Extra-Strong Parts 


They are three times as strong as castings. 


He has worked out in the Mitchell 
700 improvements, and most of them 
aim at endurance. His object is a life- 
time car. 

Six cars of his building have averaged 
164,372 miles each, or more than 30 
years of ordinary service. One has run 
218,000 miles, and is running still. 


Attractions 


most complete car in existence. He gives 
you the handsomest touring car built. 


All of these things are results of effi- 
ciency. We ask you to see them. See 
for yourself how much it means to get 
a Bate-built car. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


$1325 Racine 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed 1 Six—48 h 
127-inch hLeolh Cc pl o 

including 26 extra features. 




















There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
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The Wonderful Story of Cam p F 1 re G 1 rls 


is written in a freshness of style that brings the spirit of 
the pines, the woods and the waters right to our hearts, 
It gives you the exhilaration of days spent out of doors. 


Here is a group of joyous, enthusiastic girls, having 
the time of their lives amidst the naturalness and the 
ruggedness of nature. They work, live and play in 
constant buoyant spirits. They make adventures of 
everyday affairs, and find fun in making their own 
fires, cooking, sewing and modeling. They go on long, 
happy hikes, giving their bodies and minds free and 
full swing. 
other enjoyable feats. 
runs a spirit of helpfulness and service. 


They work together for a purpose. Thus they learn 
the effectiveness of co-operation. 
great spirit of mother love, upon which the whole 
Camp Fire idea is founded. 


The Book is printed on India tinted paper in sepia. 
Fifty beautiful illustrations. In colors and design, the 
binding embodies the Camp Fire ideas. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 


They canoe, swim, dive, and do many 
Through all their activities 


Behind all is the 


Sebago-Wohelo Camp Fire 
The Offer. Sine e cca rice 
subscribers only for one new yearly su 
tion for The Youth’s Companion; or solid for 
$1.25. In either case we will deliver the 
Book free anywhere in the United States. 
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THE LITTLE OLD 
MELODEON 
@v Minnie Leona Uptore 


UMB in the dim old attic, mid the drift of 
days of yore, 

The little old melodeon waits, waits, with 
patience long, 

A light step on the narrow stair, a bright face 
at the door, » 

And touch of eager finger tips to wake its 
heart to song; 


Waits through the silent summers, with their 
stifling, pulsing heat— 
Ah, different, so different, the days of long 


ago, 
When in the fragrant old “front room,” with 
thyme and roses sweet, 
It stood in shining splendor, with its hymn 
books all arow! 


Oh, fair the peaceful summer eves, when, labor 
past and done, 
The cool, soft breezes singing low among the 
sheltering trees, 
The family all gathered round “our new melo- 
deon,” 
And daughter pressed with awe-struck touch 
the wondrous shining Keys, 
And raised a sweet soprano in a song of grati- 
tude, 
While mother’s alto softly chimed, and fath- 
er’s bass boomed out, 
And then—half bold, half shy—the boys chimed 
in, as best they could, 
And heaven leaned and listened to the voice 
of praise devout! 


Waits through the winters’ dreary cold. Once, 
in the evenings long, 
Came laughing neighbor boys and girls, on 
breath of blustering blast, 
And gathered in the old front room, all bub- 
bling o’er with song, 
While daughter, blushing, took her place— 
ah, that such hours could last! 


‘ And oh, the blesséd Christmas time, the crystal 
air athrill 
With ‘“‘Hark, the Herald Angels Sing!” so 
jubilant and grand; 
“Brightest and Best,” with rhythmic swing— 
the heart can hear it still; 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear’—while 
all the household band 
Gathered within the old front room, where 
leaped the blithe wood fire, 
Daughter at the melodeon, so eager to begin; 
Then ready keys made answer, leading on the 
happy choir 
To heights of exaltation that the pure in 
heart can win! 


Then ah, the evenings when One came, and in 
the old front room 
Flickered the fire, all forgot, and sank to 
embers low, 
And softly the melodeon thrilled through the 
magic gloom, 
The while two voices sang the tender songs 
of long ago; 
Till once from the ecstatic keys the fingers 
soft were drawn, 
And stilled were both the voices then, and 
stilled the waiting keys— 
“Waiting?” Still waiting! Far away went 
daughter, bright as dawn, 
To wake in many a weary heart responsive 
melodies. 


Mid boughs that guard the ancient roof the 
winds, remembering, sigh; 
Swaying upon their sunkissed tips, the birds 
sing late and long; 
And the little old melodeon dreams, as the 
years drift by, 
Waiting the gentle finger tips that touched 
its heart to song! 
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REMEMBERING BACK. 


P in her room, Cousin Margaret smiled 
as she heard the young voices singing 
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“TRAILING THE BEATITUDES.” 
Ui, HERE comes Mrs. MacGregor—ttrailing 
’ | the Beatitudes,’ ” said a young man ad- 
miringly as a beautiful elderly woman 
came out of the hotel door and stopped 

to speak to a group on the steps. 
The girl beside him turned in surprise. 
“What a funny thing to say!’”’ she cried with a 
laugh. “What do you mean by such a speech as 

that?” 

“Just look, and I’m sure you’!l see,” he answered 
softly. ‘‘Watch her face as she talks to those 
people.” 

For a moment the girl was silent, studying the 
face that was turned toward her as Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor sank into a proffered chair. 

**I do understand,” she whispered at length, 
turning back to her companion. “ ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart.’ That’s there, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered the man quietly, ‘and all the 
rest of.them, too. I looked them up at once when 
I heard some one say that about her, and they’re 
all there, and in her Hfe, too—the mercy and the 
peacemaking; and the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness most of all. She’s the mother of a 
friend of mine, so I know her right well.” 

‘‘What a lovely thing to say about a woman!” 
mused the girl thoughtfully. “I thought it was 
funny at first, ‘trailing the Beatitudes,’ but now I 
appreciate it. It is as if she were clothed in them, 
isn’t it? Beautiful and blessed! Why, it’s the 
most wonderful compliment you could pay!” 

“Good night, ladies.” She had sung it 

so twenty-five years ago. How many 

gay young voices had chanted it since! 

Little foolish thing that it was, how it 
seemed, dying away on the soft night air, the 
symbol of the very heart of youth! 

There were light steps outside her door and 
them a knock. Dorothy slipped in and dropped 
down before the fire. Dorothy often did that. 
Cousin Margaret caught her breath sometimes 
over the fear that Dorothy would stop doing it. 

“Cousin Margaret?” said Dorothy with an odd 
little air of diffidence in her tone and in her glance. 





“Yes. What is it, Dorothy?’ Cousin Margaret 
smiled encouragement. 

“I’m going to say something awful, I warn you!” 

“T’ll try to stand the shock.” 

“Cousin Margaret, why can’t people remember 
back? Mother and father are dear as they can be, 
only— You see, Jack Larner brought over his 
chum to-night, and—and it was an honor, because 
he was to be here only three days, and he couldn’t 
take him to many places. And first, mother stayed 
and. stayed, asking all sorts of polite questions; 
and then we went out on the piazza, and father 
came out, and he talked—old college days, you 
know. So then I took them back into the parlor, 
and Nita hung round till I had to ask mother to 
call her away. No one wants a little girl of thir- 
teen round when he’s calling. There was only 
half an hour that I could really make them have a 
good time. I don’t see why people don’t remem- 
ber—when they grow up.” 

“It’s odd, but it is hard to remember. The only 
way is to begin to train yourself from the very first.” 

“But there isn’t any ‘first’? when you’re a girl,” 
Dorothy protested. 

“I wonder? Do you remember when you were 
thirteen and Edna was having callers? Did you 
ever feel left out—as if she was treating you like a 
child when you were sure you were not a child?” 

The pink in Dorothy’s cheeks deepened sud- 
denly. How well she remembered one such time! 
And was Nita really feeling like that? Why, Nita 
was only a child! 

“And yet she is thirteen,” Cousin Margaret said, 
as if Dorothy had spoken. 

Dorothy sprang up. 

“Cousin Margaret, you’re uncanny! 
stay here any longer!” she declared. 
went out smiling. 


I refuse to 
But she 
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CAUGHT IN THE CANAL. 


Tee great Gunnison Canal brings the water 
from the Gunnison River through a tunnel 
six miles long. Beyond the tunnel on the 
other side of the range the stream fertilizes a wide 
valley, long barren and desolate for want of water, 
now fertile and prosperous, the home of thousands 
of people. 

‘Ditch riders” care for the great canal and watch 


for any signs of danger. A superintendent lives |* 


at each of the different camps, and the riders and 
workmen report to him. Near Camp 3 are two 
tunnels, short in comparison with the main tunnel. 
Near these tunnels is a mile or more of concrete- 
lined diteh, where the water rushes with great 
velocity through the adobe soil that is as treach- 
erous and unstable as sugar. Here the ditch is 
narrow and deep; its sides rise smooth and almost 
perpendicular for twelve feet. 

One hot July day two young men, Frank Hatch 
and Victor Stone, were detailed to make some 
repairs in those two tunnels. The water was 
turned out of the whole system; but they were 
told that it would be turned back into the canal at 
Black Cafion at twelve o’clock. 

The boys inspected both ditch and tunnels, and 

found a number of small cracks in the cement of 
the tunnel wall. These they filled with the coal- 
tar mixture that is used for that purpose. 
. They worked on unconscious of the passing of 
time until they were startled by the sound of water, 
and looked up to see the mouth of the tunnel, 
where they had entered, filling with water. Hastily 
dropping their brushes, they started for the lower 
end of the tunnel. But there was little prospect 
for escape there. They could not climb the smooth 
cement-lined wails. 

They ran on, hoping to reach the earth-lined 
part of the ditch before the water could overtake 
them, although it poured after them so threaten- 
ingly that that hope began to seem vain. 

All at once they saw a timber, six by six, fitted 
across the canal near the top as a kind of brace to 
keep the clay from pressing in and cracking the 
concrete. The timber was far out of reach, but 
it suggested a way of escape. Frank, the heavier 
of the lads, said that he would lift Victor up so 
that he could grasp the timber and draw himself 
up out of danger; but Victor said that the hardest 
task would be in getting the second man up on the 
beam, and that the chance of success would be 
greater if the heavier man were on the timber 
lifting the lighter one. There was no time for 
argument, so Frank climbed upon Victor’s shoul- 
ders, jumped into the air, seized the timber, and 
swung himself on it, saved. 

But how was his companion to get out? Reach- 
ing down as far as he could, Frank could not grasp 
Victor’s outstretched hands. The water was 
only a few rods away and roaring toward them. 
Quicker than thought Frank stripped off his strong 
new overalls and, clinging to one trouser leg, 
lowered the other to his companion. Victor 
clutched the blue overall leg and began to climb 
up, hand over hand. Just as he had got high 
enough for Frank to grasp his wrists the water 
rushed by and submerged him to the waist. Both 
boys were nearly drawn into the torrent, but 
Frank clung to the narrow timber as if he were 
nailed to it. When he got his breath and the first 
sweep of the current was past, he drew Victor 
slowly up until he could swing a leg over the timber. 
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THE GROWING EMPIRE OF 
BASEBALL. 


IKE the Filipinos, the Nicaraguans have adopted 
baseball with enthusiasm, says Mr. Clifford 
D. Ham in the American Review of Reviews. 

At the beginning of the American occupation 
the middle-class people were sullen and resented 
very much the presence of American soldiers. 
Then they got interested in watching the marines 
play baseball. A few got bats and others joined 
them. The American soldiers coached and in- 
structedthem. The people found the soldiers were 
good fellows, and mutual acquaintance began. 

Under the guidance of the officers and soldiers 
of the marine corps local “nines” were formed to 
play among themselves. Afterwards, they and 
the marines began to play. At first the Nicara- 
guans were woefully beaten. Now they occasion- 
ally beat the marines. The result is a league of 
Nicaraguan clubs, and the marine club visits and 
plays with them all. 

The Nicaraguan children play baseball in every 
vacant lot. American baseball terms only are 
used,—“strike,” “foul,” “batter up,” “‘you’re out,” 
—for the Spanish language does not provide them, 

Big crowds attend the Nicaraguan baseball 
games. They are under the patronage of the 
president and the archbishop, who frequently at- 
tend. Two marines are always asked to act as 
umpires. The result is that marines are now very 
popular with the people, who used to look askance 
at them. 

Baseball is the best of agents for order, peace 





and stability. People who will play baseball, and 
turn out by the thousands every week to see the 
match games, are too busy to participate in rev- 
olutions. The Yankee marine who is teaching 
baseball and sportsmanship in the tropics is doing 
a useful work that the politician and statesman 
could never do. 
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TREBIZOND. 


"Tee: tat D, the important city on the Black 
Sea that the Russians have taken, has a 
very checkered and very interesting past. 
Originally a Greek colony from Sinope, the city 
has been besieged and occupied by the Goths, the 
Georgians, the Seljuks, the Turkomans and the 
present Ottoman Turks in turn. It was at Trebi- 
zond that Xenophon rested his army after his 
retreat from Persia, and a hill some few hours’ 
journey inland is still pointed out as the place 
where his tired hosts first greeted the sea with the 
famous cry, “Thalassa! Thalassa!” The Grand 
Comneni founded an empire here when the Byzan- 
tine Empire fell to pieces at the time of the fourth 
crusade, and the ruins of the fortress and citadel 
they built are still, in spite of Turkish vandalism, 
almost intact. 

The ancient town, strongly walled and protected 
on the east and on the west by deep ravines, with 
the only access to it from the land side along a 
narrow and exposed ridge, is a fine model of 
ancient warcraft and natural strength combined. 
The outlines of the old harbor testify to an admi- 
rable scheme both for defense and offense. The 
Palace of the Comneni still commands an extensive 
view of the wooded heights surrounding the town. 
Lying on a low plateau on the shore of the Black 
Sea and backed by mountain ranges of imposing 
height, the town has an exceedingly picturesque 
situation. The luxuriant foliage that the moist 
and equable climate of the region encourages 
makes the place beautiful as well. 

Before the days of regular sailings round the 
Cape of Good Hope, almost the whole of the Indian 
and Persian trade came through Trebizond. But 





A VIEW OF TREBIZOND FROM THE VIADUCT. 


after they took Batum the Russians built a rail- 
way thence through Kars to the Persian frontier, 
and this alternative route, in spite of its heavy 
charges, has robbed Trebizond of much of the 
transport trade that the cape route and the Suez 
Canal had left it. There are no manufactures and 
no industries native to the town, and in recent 
years the value of the imports has always exceeded 
that of the exports from the district, the difference 
being made up from the profits yielded by the 
transport business. The population in 1913 was 
estimated at nearly fifty thousand, of whom the 
most were Turks; the rest were Levantine Greeks, 
Armenians and a motley crowd of Persian mule- 
teers, porters and passing merchants. 

Running parallel for some miles with the Deir- 
mendereh River, is the one and only road into the 
interior and Persia. Constructed by European 
engineers, this highway is an excellent one for the 
East. It is available right up to Erzerum for 
wagons of any sort, and only in two places are the 
gradients serious and the conditions unfavorable. 
It is the only road by which supplies can be car- 
ried to Erzerum. The distance from Trebizond 
to Erzerum, as measured in the East, is twelve to 
fourteen days by caravan, eight days by carriage 
and relays, and three to four days by the Turkish 
post. 
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“OLD GRAN’FADER LEGERE.” 


66 O, ’'m not get born on de State’! I come 
here ’bout eighteen year ago from T’ree 
Reever, Kebec. 

**Ma fader, he’s dead w’en I’m seven year ol’, 
an’ so I’m go for leev on ma gran’fader’s, who’s 
beeg farmaire ; keep plent’ cow an’ horse. 

“Smart ol’ man, too; justice peace, notaire pub- 
lique, an’ all dat. Not many case go on de law- 
yaire, I can tol’ you, eef dey see ma gran’fader 
firs’. He’s all for keep peace ’mong de neigh- 
bor. 

“Two mans dey have some leet’!’ troub’, an’ 
mebbe got mad queeck, an’ wan of dem start for 
get de law. . 

“On way for see de lawyaire dis man mebbe 
has for pass 6n de house w’ere ma gran’ fader leev, 
an’ if he’s see de ol’ man on de houtside, ver’ 
offen he’s stop for spik wit’ heem, an’ ’fore he 
know it he’s tol’ heem ev’ryt’ing. 

“De ol’ man he’s not spik mooch, jus’ lissen. 
Den bimeby, affer de man get troo for spik, he 
mebbe say, ‘Wal, wal, dat’s too bad, Joe. I didn’ 
t?ink dat could happen affer w’at ’Poleon do for 
you w’en you’re so seeck las’ winter. I don’ guess 
he’s so bad feller. Sure dere’s not somet’ing 
wrong on bot’ side, Joe? Better go for see heem, 
an’ mebbe talk de t’ing over.’ 

“But of course Joe he’s ver’ mad, an’ say, ‘Oh, 
non, non! You bet I don’ go near for see heem 
no more.’ 

“Den de ol’ man say, ‘P’r’aps, den, it’s better I 
did go for see ’Poleon myse’f. Too bad for see 
good frien’ quarrel dis way.’ 

“Wal, my gran’fader he go over for see ’Poleon, 
an’ w’en dey spik leet’!’ w’ile ’bout de wedder an’ 
de crop, de ol’ man he say, ‘W’at’s all dis troub’ 
*bout you an’ Joe Gallant, ma frien’? Joe, he’s 
over to ma place an’ feel ver’ bad. T’ink you 
don’ was use heem jus’ right. 

***Joe’s ver’ good feller, leet’l’ rough sometam, 
but you ’member how he’s take hees team from 
ploughin’ an’ go roun’ an’ collec’ monee w’en 
your barn got burn las’ fall. Spen’ ’ole week in 
busy tam, an’ got mos’ hun’red dollar for you. 
Dat’s good neighbor, ’Poleon. But now can you 
blame eef he’s not feel so good w’en your seven 





cow an’ heifer break down de fence an’ tramp 
hall night hees nice fiel’ of grain? 

“‘Course you forgot for feex de fence, but de ol’ 
cow didn’ forgot to tramp de buckw’ eat. 

“*Wat you better do? 

“*Wal, [tink eef you geev to Joe ten dollar in 
money, beside feex up de fence, dat mak’ it hall 
right.’ 

**?Poleon hees feel ver’ bad,—de ol’ man spik so 
nice an’ quiet,—an’ affer w’ile he say: 

““*Wal, M’sieu’ Legere, I don’ forgot dose t’ings 
Joe Gallant do for me, so eef you will take ten 
dollar over to Joe, I ver’ satisfy.’ 

“Ma gran’fader he’s tak’ de monee an’ go w’ere 
Joe was wait, and say, ‘Wal, Joe, ’Poleon he’s not 
so bad feller, affer all. He’s sen’ dis ten dollar 
over to you, an’ is start for feex de fence right 
away. An’ he say dat he’s not forgot how you 
collec’ for heem monee w’en hees barn was 
burn.’ 

““W’en de ol’ man get troo for spik, Joe he’s feel 
ver’ mean, an’ say right out, ‘I don’ wan’ dat ten 
dollar, an’ w’at is more, I tak’ it back to ’Poleon 
w’en I go home.’ 

“‘Oh, non, non!’ de ol’ man say. ‘I have de 
ten dollar. Dat’s mine, sure ting. But for ma 
share in de leet’!’ troub’, I tak’ de monee an’ go buy 
nice bar’! flour an’ some odder t’ing for poor Mis’ 
Larue, w’at’s los’ her man las’ mont’, an’ have 
seex leet’l’ boy for feed. Den I tell her dat’s from 
youan’’Poleon. Dat’s better dan pay de lawyaire, 
Joe.’ 

“Wal, Joe he’s jus’ laugh an’ laugh, an’ w’en 
he’s got for spik, he’s jump hup an’ shake ma 
gran’fader’s han’ an’ say, ‘Wal, wal, M’sieu’ Le- 
gere, you one fine, fine ol’ man!’” 
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GEESE ON THE ROAD. 


Te drive a flock of nine hundred geese to a 
distant market is a task that requires great 
skill and patience—especially patience. Eight 
miles a day is a good day’s journey for geese, for 
they will not be hurried, 

The driver of one flock in Kentucky, says the 
New York Sun, had a few more than nine hun- 
dred geese, raised by himself and his neighbors. 
Accompanied by a helper, his two boys and an 
intelligent sheep dog, he began the journey. It 
is the nature of a goose to go in any direction ex- 
cept the right one. It will leave the road at every 
opportunity, and for that reason the boys kept 
ahead of the flock and stood at every crossroad to 
see that the birds went in the right direction. 

You need no signaling device to warn people 
that a flock of geese is coming. The geese attend 
to that themselves. Every bird, at every step of 
the way, lets out a shrill “Quack! quack!” One 
lone goose can make plenty of noise, as everyone 
who has lived near a farm knows. But nine hun- 
dred of them, bunched together and all quacking 
at once, are enough to waken the deafest man. 

Behind the flock follows the owner’s ambulance 
—a farm wagon with a slatted coop. Once in a 
while a goose will play out; then it is picked up and 
taken the remainder of the way in the ambulance 
—its head stuck through the slats of the coop and 
quacking lustily. The only goose that does not 
quack is a dead goose. 

Wagon roads in Kentucky frequently go down 
into the creeks, and the creek bottom becomes for 
the time the roadway. When they reach these 
places, the geese invariably stop their march and 
go to feeding. It is mighty hard work to make 
them renew their journey. 

This Kentucky flock was held up two days by 
high water in one creek, and there was nothing to 
do but herd the flock in a barn until the water had 
gone down. Every night the owner of the flock 
stopped, generally finding a friend who permitted 
him to drive the flock into a barn for the night. 
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PLAYING A JOKE ON “STONEWALL.” 


¢ AJOR Thomas J. Jackson, later the 

famous ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, was our in- 

structor in mathematics and drilled the 
students in artillery tactics,’ said General Armi- 
stead, an ante bellum graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute. “‘Old Jack,’ as the students 
called him, with his worn uniform, faded cap, 
usually perched at a ridiculous angle upon his big 
head, rusty old cavalry sabre and ungraceful gait, 
was in appearance far from our beau ideal of a 
soldier. Nevertheless, it was possible even then 
to guess at the real greatness of the man. 

“The guns we used in our artillery drills were 
pulled by hand. As the drill would proceed, our 
instructor would become transformed into the 
very semblance of Mars himself, as, with form 
erect, waving sword and flashing eye, he would 
give the command, ‘Fire!’ in a voice that rang 
over the campus like the blast of a bugle. 

“One day, in a spirit of mischief, the students 
who were drawing the gun pretended to lose con- 
trol of it as it moved rapidly down a gentle incline, 
directly toward Major Jackson. But the com- 
mander, instead of scuttling out of the way as the 
boys had gleefully anticipated, stood sternly erect 
and immovable right in the track of the gun. 

“I tell you there was some lively hustling, and 
just in the nick of time, too, to keep Old Jack from 
being run over. That was our only attempt to 
play a practical joke at Major Jackson’s expense.” 
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THE FIRST TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 


WO or three articles about the first message 

by telegraph have been printed by The Com- 

panion. Mr. Vail, the son of the man who 
was so important a figure in the history of the 
magnetic telegraph, writes to say that the very 
earliest message was sent on September 2, 1837, in 
a purely experimental way by Mr. Morse and Mr. 
Vail. 

That was before the invention of the dot-and- 
dash alphabet, and the message was recorded in 
V-shaped characters, each of which represented a 
number. The words corresponded to various com- 
binations of numbers, and there was a dictionary 
prepared by Mr. Morse in which the words were 
set down against the numbers that stood for them. 
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SANITARY. 


SMALL boy had a bad cold and snuffied 
abominably, to the great annoyance of the 
other passengers in the car in which he was 

riding. Finally, says the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the suffering men turned on the offending 
youngster and said, ““Have you a handkerchief?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, “but mother don’t like 
me to lend it to strangers.” 
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DRAWINGS BY HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHAROS 


DRAB’S SURPRISE. 


BY DOROTHY FRENCH NEWBURY. 


"Ter were all out under the maples, 
where the hammock hung—Olivette and 
her two cousins, June and Jack, who 
had come from a far-off city to visit her for 
the summer vacation. 


‘¢Where is old Drab?’’ asked June. ‘‘I have 
not seen her this morning.’’ 
‘‘Neither have I,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I don’t 


believe she likes to have us here visiting you, 
Olivette.’’ 


DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN ° 
DRAB BLINKED CONTENTEDLY ON THE GRASS NEAR BY. 


‘“‘Oh, it isn’t that,’’ said Olivette. ‘‘Drab 
is the kind of cat that likes to be round where 
a lot of people are, but somehow she has been 
acting different lately. ’’ 

‘Perhaps we frightened her on the Fourth,” 
suggested Jack. ‘‘I’ve had only a glimpse of 
her now and then since our celebration. ’? 

‘No, she was acting queerly for some time 
before the Fourth,’’ said Olivette. ‘‘She has 
been gone for days at a time—just coming home 
to eat, and then hurrying off again, no one 
knows where. ’?’ 

“‘Let’s hunt her up,’’? urged June. ‘What 
fun if we could find her hiding place !’’ 

‘I don’t believe it would be a hard job,’ 
said Jack hopefully. ‘There are no other 
houses near by for her to go to. Probably 
she has just picked out a quiet place where she 
can have her naps in peace. ’? 

_So the search for Drab began, and it con- 
tinued most of the forenoon. The children 
went first to the big barn, for that seemed the 
most likely place for her to hide in. They 
climbed upon the mows of fragrant hay and 
peered into every nook and corner. 

“She would get covered with hay if she went 








THE SHIPBUILDERS. 


BY JOHN MORRISON. 


O lads and lassies, tell to me— 
What are you doing beside the sea? 


“* We are building a ship, the ‘ Dolly Gray’ ; 
That is the task we do to-day. 
We are building a ship with mast and 


sail, 
A ship that will never fear a gale; 
We are making it stanch in every beam; 
We are calking it tight in every seam. 
And then, when the tide is in, some 


day, 
We'll launch our ship, the ‘ Dolly Gray.’”’ 


Che ia 





to sleep here,’’ said Jack at last. ‘‘Uncle 
Henry is not through haying yet, you know.’’ 

‘*Drab is not so foolish as that,’’ said Oli- 
vette. ‘‘Let’s try the stable.’’ 

The searching party went to the stable, but 
there the result of the eager hunt was the 
same. Next, they climbed the stairs to the attic 
over the woodshed. What treasures they got 
a glimpse of in the attic, when their eyes got 


AN 





used to the shadows under the eaves! 


‘*We must spend the next rainy day up 
here,’’ said Olivette. ‘‘There are wonderful 
things in all those boxes and drawers. ’’ 

‘*Let’s stay now!’’ cried June. 

‘*No,’’ objected Jack, ‘‘let’s hunt for Drab. 
The attic can wait.’’ 

‘*But we’ve hunted everywhere, ’’ said June. 

‘*Well, there is the field,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Per- 
haps Drab spends the time catching field 
mice. ’’ 

When they came down from the attic and 
were crossing the yard, Jack stopped and looked 
hard up into the branches of a big elm. 

‘*No use to look up there,’’ said Olivette. 
“*T know my old Drab would not be mean 
enough to catch birds.’’ 

‘“‘Of course’ not,’’ agreed Jack, ‘‘but she 
might climb up there for a nap on a limb. 
Wildcats do, anyway.’’ 

Hardly had he spoken when the voices of 
the two girls rose together. 

**Oh, look! Look!’’ they cried. 

What do you suppose the children saw ? 

Only a few yards away, coming from the 
garden and going toward the house, marched 





Drab, slowly and proudly, with her tail high 





O lads and lassies, tell to me— 
What will the voyage of the “Dolly” be? 


“Our ship will sail for a year and a day 

Across the ocean, away and away, 

7 the Golden Gate and the Golden 
orn, 

Beyond the night and beyond the morn, 

To a wonderful land that is very far— 

The Land Where All of the Best Things 


Are. 
And then the ‘ Dolly’ will homeward fare, 
And oh, what a cargo it will bear!’’ 





in air, and close behind her toddled four fluffy | 
little kittens all in a row! 

‘**Why! Why!’’ gasped the girls. 

**She stole her nest,’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘just 
as that old black hen did!’’ 

Then they all rushed to gather up the kittens 
in their arms, while Drab acted just as any 
other proud mother would act in such a case. 

In a few minutes they were all back under 
the maples again—the children and the kittens 
in the hammock or on the ground beside it, and 
Drab blinking contentedly on the grass near by. 





‘*T wonder if Aunt Julia will let us keep all 





quicks reside, 


home, 














of them?’’ said June at last, after she had 
hugged each kitten half a dozen times. 

**Of course she will,’’ said Olivette. ‘‘There 
are just enough to go round—one for each of 
us and one for Drab herself !’’ 

“*T like the yellow one best. 
Buffie,’’ said June. 

‘*The black one is mine,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and 
T’ll name it ’Rastus.’’ 

So it went until dinner time, and then they 
filled a saucer of milk for the kittens and 
another one for the proud mother cat. And 
through all the happy weeks that June and 
Jack spent on the farm there was nothing that 
gave them so much to talk about as the surprise 
that old Drab had given them that morning 
when they set out to find her hiding place. 


I’ll name it 





THE GIGGLEQUICKS AT HOME. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 
The place called Happy Highlands, where the Giggle- 


Is as long as it is cheerful, and as bright as it is wide; 
Each Gigglequick, they tell me, has a pleasant private 


Shaped greatly like a beehive, and gilded on the dome. 


The Gigglequicks, when not at work, have many things to do, 
Sometimes they play at leapfrog, or dance a reel or two; 
They form a circle often, and thrust within the middle 
Besnig, the fattest Gigglequick, and make him play his fiddle. 


But never very long, in truth, are Gigglequicks at play; 

Some child way down in World-Land will want them right away; 
For the duty of the Gigglequicks—they never seem to tire— 

Is to quench a bit of fretting as a fireman quenches fire. 


Now perhaps to-day, in World-Land, Melissa, dressed in white, 
Is sitting by the duck pond, to watch the splashing sight ; 
When Rover, puppy Rover, of whom she is so fond, 

Comes jumping down beside her, and lands her in the pond. 


And then the brave Melissa is anxious not to cry; 


“For cousins Jane and Lucy are 
And Rover didn’t mean to.” 
Jig, upon the wall, 


The watchman of the Gigglequicks, 


receives the wireless call. 


He blows his silver bugle. 
now, seven strong; 


We may need extra forces, though | 


hope | may be wrong; 


She's acting very bravely; so hurry, 


every mile, 
And help the wet Melissa, with 
her little dripping smile!” 


Now of the many Gigglequicks 
this fact is always true: 
Each one is very eager 


when there’s sudden *==4 : 


work to do; 

But Twink, the biggest 
Gigglequick, 
who won the 
prize for speed, 


Selects the ones to do it, and he’ 


“In line 


coming by and by; 


Then 


















ORAWINGS BY FLORENCE HERRICK GARDINER 


s very fair, indeed. 


He sprang upon his housetop, when the call for action came, 


And pointed with his bell stick, 


and called them each by name: 


“You go, sirs, Joke and Jolly, and Chirp, and Chucklechin, 
And Humorette and Comic, and little Evergrin!” 


And in a flash they're running, with shoes of magic power, 

That carry them toward World-Land in the hundredth of an hour; 
And sopping-wet Melissa, who stands upon the bank, 

Is laughing soon at Rover, with the Gigglequicks to thank. 


And this is what will happen if ever you're in need; 


If you ever hint you want them, 


they'll come at topmost speed ; 


They're made to help with smiling; and if you'll just begin, 
You'll feel the gentle patter of their hands upon your chin. 
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PREPARING UNFERMENTED 
FRUIT JUICES AT HOME. 


LTHOUGH housekeepers frequently make 
A sweet cider and unfermented grape juice 
at home, comparatively few of them know 
that they can prepare the unfermented juices of 
many other fruits just as easily. Such products 
not only make excellent beverages but are useful 
in flavoring ices, ice creams and other desserts, 
fruit punches and sauces at seasons when fresh 
fruits are not to be had. 

Like making jelly, which was discussed on the 
Family Page for July, 1914, and like making apple 
syrup, described on the Family Page for Sep- 
tember, 1915, preparing unfermented fruit juices 
at home enables a housekeeper to provide herself 
with wholesome food products at small cost in 
money and labor. To those who grow small 
fruits and berries it offers an important means of 
utilizing surplus products that in their natural 
state could not be disposed of at a profit. To 
some farmers’ wives and daughters, 
moreover, it may suggest a way to 
earn pin money. 


GENERAL METHOD. 

The methods used in preserving 
different fruit juices are all alike 
in their principles, which consist in 
pressing out the juice, clarifying it 
if necessary, sterilizing it, and stor- 
ing it in tightly sealed bottles or 
jars. You can carry out all of the 
processes described below without 
any equipment except such utensils 
as are generally to be found in the 
kitchen. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the need of selecting clean, 
sound fruit, fully ripe, but not over- 
ripe; of using clean utensils, and 
of thoroughly sterilizing the bottled 
product. To get the best results, 
you should have at hand a good 
thermometer that will register up to 
220° Fahrenheit, so that you can 
determine accurately the tempera- 
tures to which the juices are heated. 
A eandy thermometer is excellent. 


PRESSING. 

There are several ways of press- 
ing the juice from fresh fruit. The 
easiest and most satisfactory is to 
use a fruit or jelly press; but if you 
have none, you can crush the fruit 
by hand and then place it in a 
clean, stout cloth sack, and either 
hang it up to drain or twist the 
sack until the juice isexpressed. If 
you plan to make fruit juices in 
large quantities, as in preparing 
them for sale, you can use a cider 
pressto advantage. The racks and 
press cloths so commonly used for 
pressing apples or grapes are also 
very satisfactory for use in press- 
ing the juice from other fruit. 

Cooking the fruit slightly before 
pressing it increases the yield of 
juice, intensifies the color and im- 
parts a characteristic flavor. Heat- 
ing to about 200° Fahrenheit for 
five minutes will. be enough to re- 
duce most fruits to a pulp and start 
the juice. In all cases when you 
cook fruits or fruit juices, it is best 
to use porcelain-lined or enamel-ware utensils; 
iron vessels give the product a dark color. 


CLARIFYING. 

In order to get a clear product, you must remove 
the suspended particles that always appear in 
freshly pressed fruit juices. A satisfactory way 
to do it is to let the juice stand for several hours in 
a eovered earthen vessei and then strain it through 
flannel or other closely woven cloth. An easier 
and more rapid way to remove most of the ‘sedi- 
ment is to run the juice through a milk separator. 


STERILIZATION. 

To prevent the fruit juices from spoiling, you 
must heat them to a sufficiently high temperature 
to kill all moulds and bacteria that are present, 
and then you must store them in tightly sealed 
containers to prevent the air—which always con- 
tains moulds—from getting to the juices. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory household way to put 
up the juices is to sterilize them in glass bottles 
or fruit jars of quart or pint size. To get the best 
results, it is necessary to observe these special 
precautions: . 

Wash the bottles or jars thoroughly with soap 
and water, and rinse them well with clean, hot 
water to remove the soap. Fill the bottles or jars 
with enough of the juice so that when you seal 
them the air space above the liquid will be as 
small as possible. Partly filled containers are 
more likely to spoil than full ones. The bottles 
may be filled with cold or hot juice, as desired; 
but if they are filled with cold juice, allowance 
must be made for the ‘expansion of the contents 
of the bottles or jars during sterilization. 

An ordinary washboiler fitted with a light 
wooden rack on which you can set the bottles 
makes a very good sterilizer. To sterilize the 
filled bottles, place them on the rack, and, if the 
juice was put in cold, fill the boiler with cold 
water to within about two inches of the top of the 
bottles; if the juice was hot, use hot water. Place 
the boiler on the stove and let the water heat 
until it reaches 176° Fahrenheit. Keep it at that 
temperature for about an hour. At the end of 
that time cork the bottles or seal the jars, and 
when the water is cool remove them from the 
boiler and store them in a cool place. 

Use only new corks that you have soaked in 
very hot water for thirty minutes. As a further 
protection against bacteria or moulds, seal the 
corks with paraffin or sealing wax. If you use 
fruit jars, boil the covers for ten minutes before 
you put them on, and use only new rubber rings 
sterilized by being dipped in boiling water. 


GRAPE JUICE. 

For making grape juice you can use any of the 
common varieties of grapes, such as Concords, 
Catawbas, Delawares or Salems, and some of the 
less common varieties; the flavor, color and taste 








of the product depend, of course, on the kind of 
grapes that you use. 

To prepare a light-colored product, press out 
the juice by one of the methods described above. 
Put the freshly expressed juice into an enamel- 
ware or porcelain-lined double boiler, and heat it 
to a temperature of 180° to 200° Fahrenheit. It is 
advisable to use a thermometer, since if you heat 
the juice above 200°, you may impair its delicate 





pour the juice into a clean glass or enamel-ware 
| vessel, cover it to keep out dirt, and allow it to 
| settle for twenty-four hours. Then pour off the 
juice from the sediment and strain it through 
| clean flannel. Pour the strained juice into clean 
| bottles or fruit jars, and sterilize and seal them 
| according to directions. Store them in a cool 
| place, 

To prepare a red juice, heat the crushed grapes 
| to 200° Fahrenheit in a double boiler, and then 
| remove the juice by straining the heated mass 
through a clean cloth or jelly bag without using 
| pressure. Let the juice settle for twenty-four 


flavor. When it has reached that temperature, | 


The color and flavor of black currant juice is not 
affected when the juice is stored at room tempera- 
ture even for several years. 

You can use currant juices for beverages, but, 
owing to their acidity, it is necessary to dilute 
them and add sugar. You can make excellent 
jellies from the sterilized currant juices by adding 
an equal weight of sugar to the juice and cooking it. 

Make currant syrup by adding one and one half 
pints of sugar to two pints of juice and cooking it 
until the sugar is dissolved. It is desirable to use 
rather small bottles, so that the entire contents 
can be used at one time. The syrup is good for 
flavoring ice cream and fruit punches. Diluted 
with water it makes a good drink. 


BLACKBERRY JUICE. 

To prepare blackberry juice, cook the berries 
gently for about five minutes without letting them 
| boil; press out the juice carefully to avoid getting 
| pulp into the liquid; strain the juice, bottle and 
sterilize it. When stored at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the carefully prepared juices of both wild 

and cultivated blackberries retain 
their attractive flavor and color for 











MAKING FRUIT JUICE. 


hours. Strain it through flannel if you wish it very 
clear. Bottle it and sterilize it. 

To prepare a sweetened grape juice, wash and 
crush the grapes, then place them in an enamel- 
ware or porcelain-lined preserving kettle, and let 
them simmer slowly on the back of the stove for 
about fifteen minutes. Strain them through a clean 
jelly bag or stout cloth, and squeeze them slightly 
to express the juice. Measure the strained juice 
and put it back into the preserving kettle; when 
it comes to a boil, skim it, and then add a quarter 
of a pint of sugar to each pint of juice. Stir the 
syrup until the sugar is dissolved; bottle and 
sterilize it. In making sweetened grape juice, 
you can use sour or wild grapes to advantage. 

Unfermented grape juice, like the other fruit 
juices, must be classed as a liquid food. It con- 
tains more sugar but less protein, fat and ash than 
milk, the most common liquid food. Its food 
value is due chiefly to the sugar that it contains 
in a palatable form. It finds a wide use as a bev- 
erage for invalids and convalescents. It may be 
used alone or in combination with other fruit 
juices as a beverage, and forms the basis of many 
appetizing desserts. The following receipts taken 
from a Farmers’ Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which gives directions 
for the “Home Manufacture and Use of Unfer- 
mented Grape Juice,” are good examples of some 
of the ways in which grape juice can be used: 

Grape Nectar.—To one pint of grape juice add 
the juice of two lemons and one orange, one pint 
of water and one small cupful of sugar. 

Drink for Invalids.—To two tablespoonfuls of 
grape juice in a wineglass add the beaten white 
of one egg and a little chopped ice, and sprinkle 
sugar over the top. 

Grape Sherbet.—Mix one pint of grape juice, the 
juice of one lemon, and one heaping teaspoonful 
of gelatin dissolved in boiling water; freeze it 
quickly, and add the beaten white of one egg 
when the mixture is almost frozen. The quantity 
is sufficient for eight persons. 

Grape Ice Cream.—Mix one quart of grape juice, 
one quart of cream, one pound of sugar and the 
juice of one lemon, and freeze the mixture. 


CURRANT JUICE. 

From either red or black currants unfermented 
juices can be prepared as follows: Cook the cur- 
rants at a low heat until they are soft, then press 
out the juice; clarify, bottle and sterilize it by the 
process that has been described. Recent experi- 
ments by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that red currant juices after being 
sterilized gradually lose their distinctive color and 
| Raver if stored at room temperature, but when 
| Stored at low temperatures, 32° to 35° Fahrenheit, 
| they retain the flavor and color. Storage rooms 
| as cold as that are not within the reach of many 
| housekeepers, except in winter; but red currant 





periods as long as six months. Like 
grape and currant juices, black- 
berry juice may be used alone or 
mixed with other fruit juices as a 
beverage. It can also be used for 
making jelly. 


RASPBERRY JUICE. 

To prepare the juice of either 
black or red raspberries, crush the 
fresh berries and press out the 
juice without heating the berries. 
Clarify, bottle and sterilize it. Ex- 
periments carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture have 
shown that the characteristic color 
and flavor of the juice of black 
raspberries are not changed by 
sterilization, and when the steri- 
lized juice is stored at ordinary 
room temperatures they are well re- 
tained, everrfor several years. The 
flavor and color of the juice of red 
raspberries are somewhat changed 
by sterilization, but their palatability 
is not seriously impaired. But when 
the sterilized red raspberry juice 
is stored, the color fades and the 
flavor changes even though it is 
kept at temperatures of 32° to 35° 
Fahrenheit. — 

Both red and black raspberry 
juices are very palatable: and, if 
sugar is added to counteract: their 
acidity, make. pleasing beverages 
when used alone or with other fruit 
juices. 

Raspberry syrup, being richer 
than the juice, is excellent for 
making raspberry sherbet or ice, 
for flavoring sauces and for adding 
an attractive flavor to fruit punches. 
To prepare the syrup, add one pint 
of sugar to one quart of raspberry 
juice and cook the mixture gently 
until the sugar is dissolved. Bottle 
and sterilize it. 

A common household method of 
using raspberries is in making rasp- 
berry shrub. A good receipt is as 
follows: Add one quart of cider 
vinegar to three quarts of rasp- 
berries. Let the mixture stand for 
three days, mash the berries and 
Strain the liquid through cloth. To each pint of 
the strained juice add one pound of sugar; let 
it boil twenty minutes, then skim it and bottle it 
either hot or cold. 


CHERRY JUICE. 

Crush the cherries and press out the juice with- 
out heating them. Crushing the cherries, stones 
and all, imparts a flavor to the juice that many 
persons like. Others prefer to remove the stones. 
Clarify the juice if necessary; bottle and steri- 
lize it. 

Cherry juice, when sweetened to the taste, makes 
an excellent beverage, and is especially valuable 
for combining with other fruit juices in preparing 
fruit punches, to which it adds an attractive flavor. 
By mixing cherry juice with equal parts of currant 
or raspberry juice, you can prepare a jelly as 
follows: Cook the mixture down to one third of its 
volume, and add one pound of sugar to each pint 
of juice; cook it until the syrup jellies. 

To make cherry syrup, add one pint of sugar to 
one quart of cherry juice and cook the mixture 
until the sugar dissolves. If you use sour cherries, 
you will need to add more sugar. Bottle the syrup, 
sterilize it and store it in a cool place. Cherry 
syrup can be used for flavoring fruit punches, for 
making cherry ice cream, cherry ice, and, when 
diluted, in the same way that cherry juice is used. 


PINEAPPLE SYRUP. 

Pineapple juice cannot be easily prepared by 
household methods, but making pineapple syrup 
presents no difficulties. At seasons of 
the year when pineapples are cheap it 
is good economy to prepare a supply 
of the syrup, for it is very useful for 
flavoring. 

Pare the pineapples and cut them 
into small cubes; put the fruit into an 
enamel-ware or porcelain-lined pre- 
serving kettle, add one quart of water ,% 
for each pound of fruit, and let it 
simmer slowly until the pulp is soft. 
Mash the fruit and strain the liquid 
through closely woven cloth. Toevery 
pint of strained juice add one pound of 
sugar; heat the syrup until the sugar is dissolved ; 
bottle it hot and sterilize it. Cork it tightly and 
store it in a cool place. 

Although heating changes the fresh pineapple 
flavor somewhat, the flavor of the syrup is easily 
recognized as that of the pineapple. The follow- 
ing receipts are typical of the way in which the 
syrup can be used: 

Pineapple Ice.—To one pint of syrup add one 
pint of water and the juice of one lemon. Mix 
the ingredients well, and freeze the whole as you 
would freeze ice cream. 

Pineapple L de or Limeade.—¥For every 
glass to be served, take one tablespoonful each of 











| juice should be stored in as cold a place as possibl 





pineapple syrup and lemon or lime juice; sweeten 


the mixture to suit the individual taste and fill the 
glass with hot or iced water. 


GRAPEFRUIT SYRUP. 

Slice the grapefruit thin. If you wish the syrup 
to have the bitter taste of the fruit, leave the rind 
on; otherwise remove it. Add one quart of water 
to every quart of sliced fruit, cook the whole 
slowly in an enamel-ware or porcelain-lined 
preserving kettle for a few minutes and strain it 
through a cloth. Add one pint of sugar to each 
quart of strained liquid, heat it to the boiling point, 
and bottle it hot in clean, sterilized bottles. Cork 
the bottles tight and store them in a cool place. 

When diluted with water and served with shaved 
ice, grapefruit syrup makes a delicious drink. A 
little of it will improve the flavor of lemonade. It 
can also be mixed with lime juice or orange juice. 


* © 


MARY MARTHA’S DAILY REMINDER. 


SUBSCRIBER has written us about Mary 
A Martha’s “daily reminder.” Mary Martha 
is a mother, the mistress of a house, the 
maid of all work; but she is determined that, al- 
though dishes, food, chairs and rugs occupy her 
hands, they shall not‘dominate her mind. At the 
beginning of every year she provides herself with 
a stoutly bound record bock. Every day she 
writes in it a poem or a paragraph of prose—some- 
times only a verse or a sentence. Good poems 
from magazines, quotable bits from her daily 
reading, noble passages from literature — any- 
thing, in short, that makes an appeal—find their 
way into the daily reminder. 

As Mary Martha works at household tasks she 
repeats the day’s quotation; often she repeats it 
aloud to the children. Her hands are in the dish- 
water; Emerson’s “Forerunners” is on her lips. 
William, playing at blocks on the floor, looks up. 
“Mother, what is ‘guides’?” he asks. A new 
word is added to William’s vocabulary; also a 
hint of Emerson’s beautiful thought enters his 
mind. The next day the poem is ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl.” James, five years old, listens as he wipes 
the silver. “Mother, what is atmosphere? 
Mother, what is fowler?” That night, snuggling 
down on his pillow, he says, “Mother, say about 
the man who saw the duck gomg all alone up to 
Greenland.” 

The little device, Mary Martha thinks, strength- 
ens the memory, makes tolerable what Jane 
Carlyle called “the sooty despicabilities,” affords 
an inlet into the world of the ideal, and helps 
her to lead her little boys simply and naturally 
into the alluring land of literaturé:. At any rate, 
the daily-reminder habit has become firmly estab- 
lished with her. , 
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PICTURE LABELS FOR FRUIT JARS. 


N fruit-preserving time you can get the children 
to help you in a way that they will enjoy. Do 
not hesitate to let them know that it is work, 

for it is good for children to realize that work is 
often interesting. 

Give them a stack of old magazines and seed 
catalogues, several envelopes and some scissors, 
and tell them to cut out all the pictures of fruits 
and vegetables that they can find. Each envelope 
bears a label of the kind that it is to contain; for 
example, one shows a bunch of grapes and con- 
tains pictures of grapes only. 

When the fruit or the fruit juice is in the jars, 
let the children put on the labels. Have them 
use the largest pictures for the large jars of 
canned fruit, the medium-sized ones for the 
smaller jars of preserves and jam, and the very 
small ones for jelly glasses. 

Jars and tins of fruit labeled in that way present 
an attractive appearance on the shelves, and when 
you want a certain kind of fruit there is no chance 
of making a wrong selection. 


® © 


THE DOG-AND-RABBIT GAME. 


O “start things going” at a picnic or any 
party indoors or outdoors, there are few 
games better than “dog and rabbit.” 

Ten or more players form in paralle) lines facing 
a leader, as shown in Fig. 1. Fid 1 
They stand at arm’s length ig Dog 
from one another, and those = ~~"~*~---—- <--@ 
in the same line clasp hands. 
Two other players repre- ¥ 
sent respectively a dog and 


a rabbit. ¥ aige' 

At the command, “Go!” akan Sica 
from the leader, the ‘‘dog” | -o--o- -0--0- 15 
begins to chase the “rabbit,” \@----- “ieee af 


ein cnaeeinedene” 


who immediately tries to 8b 
escape by running away @Leader 
through the lanes of “trees” 

formed by the players in the parallel rows. 
Neither the dog nor the rabbit may cut through 
the walls of the lanes, or dodge under any player, 
nor may the dog reach through from one lane to 
another and tag the rabbit. 

Suddenly while the chase is going on, 
the leader calls out, “ Right face!” 
and instantly the players unclasp hands 
and turn, and each clasps hands with 
his nearest neighbor or neighbors 
across the lane; that, of course, makes 
new lines, running at right angles to 


¢ ¢ 
¢ ¢ 
? ¢ e those first formed. (See Fig. 2.) 
¢ ¢ 





The quick change of formation makes 
the game very lively. The more fre- 
quently the leader gives the order to 
right face or left face the more inter- 
esting the game becomes. When the 
dog catches the rabbit, two of the trees 
give up their places and take the more active 
parts in the game. 


@lLeader 


® ® 


PINK AND GREEN SANDWICHES. 


HOP fine a quantity of boiled ham and mix it, 
in proportions of two to one, with sour pickle, 
—preferably cucumber,—well chopped. 

Trim the crusts from thin slices of white bread, 
butter the bread sparingly, and spread the mix- 
ture between slices. The bits of green pickle 
give both color and flavor. If you wish, you can 
place a lettuce leaf in each sandwich and add 
some salad dressing to the mixture as a substitute 
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WHEN PARENTS 
DON’T THINK 


they pave the way for a lifetime of foot 
troubles for their children. Troubles 
they ought never to experience. Trou- 
bles that come from wearing narrow, 
pointed, bone bending shoes, the cause 
of all corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arches, etc. 4 

Have your boy or girl grow up in 
good-looking, long-wearing Educators 
—grow up free from all foot ills. 


And Educators for yourself will let 
Nature remedy your past shoe mistakes. 


Send for ‘‘ Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet’’—a book of startling facts by 
orthopaedic experts—today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE®) 





Unless branded 
thus on the sole 
it is zo¢ an 
Educator. 


Oxford 
Educator 
for Boys. 








is is folly to pay more than $2.50 
each for any bicycle tire. 

Just consider that Goodyear Blue 
Streak Single Tube Bicycle Tires sell 
for but $2.50 each, non-skid, instead 
of $3 to $5 as tires do when mar- 
keted the old way. Blue Streaks 
give better service; last longer; and 
are guaranteed by Goodyear. 

You can get Blue Streaks from 
any reliable bicycle tire dealer — 
$2.50 each. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


GOopeYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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for butter. It is best not to put in the filling until 
just before you are ready to serve the sandwiches. 


The article on life insurance — number 
nine in the second series ‘‘ The Care of Sav- 
ings’’—is in the Family Page for August. 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 


ee ATHER up the fragments that remain, that 
G nothing be lost”? would be an excellent 
text for a sermon to Americans on the sin 
of wasting. No one would think of burning bale 
after bale of hay, yet the household fragments 
that have been going to waste in the United 
States are worth even more than hay. The prod- 
igal habit of throwing away things has astonished 
and shocked the people of other nations, and has 
gained for us an undesirable reputation ; but fortu- 
nately we are beginning to break ourselves of the 
practice, and are paying closer attention to house- 
hold and community economy. 

Conditions at the present time reveal with more 
than ordinary clearness the advantages of saving 
the materials that too often are burned or allowed 
to disintegrate in the scrap heap. The demand 
for waste paper, rags, metals, rubber and bones 
is unusually strong, and the prices are good, al- 
though they have not soared to the extraordinary 
heights that have recently been described in 
some of the newspapers. The truth of the situa- 
tion is that a shortage exists, and that it will pay 
well to keep a watchful eye on what is being 
thrown away. 

Rags and old paper comprise almost thirty per 
cent of the fibres used for paper-making in the 
United States. Before the war we were importing 
every year about one billion pounds of such waste, 
the value of which was between five and six million 
dollars. 

Newspapers probably lead by weight the paper 
receipts of most families. They should be folded 
and tied in bundles that weigh about twenty-five 
pounds, for in that form they bring the best prices. 
Books, pamphlets and magazines should likewise 
be tied in convenient parcels. The miscellaneous 
mixed paper from wastebaskets may conveniently 
be saved in bags or boxes; or, better still, let the 
handy member of the family construct a home- 
made baling press. 

A strong, good-sized box serves the purpose 
admirably. Remove the cover, and in the bottom 
make a slot a few inches wide. Lay into the box 
several stout pieces of cord at intervals of one 
foot, taking care to see that they conform to the 
sides and the bottom and have long enough ends 
so that you can tie them over the bale after you 
have stuffed the box full of paper. Next make 
a lining of old matting, carpet, burlap, or even of 
tough wrapping paper, leaving long ends, just as 
you did with the cord. Asthe paper accumulates 
deposit it in the box, and from time to time pound 
it down so that it will make as compact a mass 
as possible. Finally, when the box is tightly 
packed to the very top, draw the lining across 
and fasten the cords tightly. Of course these 
boxes must be kept out of danger either from 
fire or water. The slot in the bottom of the box 
will enable you to force the bale out of its tight 
compartment. 

On account of the fluctuation of the market, it is 
difficult to state exactly what prices the house- 
holder should get for the different kinds of paper 
and rags. Arranged in order of their value, how- 
ever, they run as follows: first, rags; second, 
books, pamphlets and magazines (the covers of 
the books are not valuable and had better be re- 
moved and placed in the miscellaneous waste) ; 
third, folded newspapers; fourth, miscellaneous 
waste paper. 

There are several ways of disposing of them. 
| The junkman who comes to your door with his 
cart will usually pay you a fair price. He must 
earn a living, however, and of course he will pay 





| of the Family Page will, upon request, give you | 








| you less than he receives from the packer to whom 
| he sells his collections. When you have a large 
| quantity of waste material, it is usually better to 
| sell directly to the packer—the middleman who 
sorts the material before he delivers it to the 
| paper mill. 

In some communities, churches and other or- 
| ganizations have interested their members in 


making substantial collections, the proceeds from | 
| which are used for some charitable or community | 
| purpose. If you wish to devote your individual | 
| collection to charity, you will probably meet with | 
|a ready response if you consult the local head- | 
| quarters of charitable organizations. The Editor | 





local information. In the cities there will usually 
be little difficulty in getting reasonably prompt 
collections from those sources, but in the country 
it might be different to provide a satisfactory col- 
lection service. 

Another opportunity for remunerative saving of 
waste material arises from the demand for bones 
to be used in the manufacture of glue. The rules 
that you must follow in order to trade successfully 
are these: The bones must have been cooked and 
must be absolutely clean. Those that have been 
mixed with ashes or with other refuse are not ac- 
ceptable. They must be dry—that is, they must | 
not only be dry on the surface but they must 
contain no liquid. They must also be hard, not 
chalky or soft. Shipments should be made directly 
| to the factories, but never in a smaller quantity 
| than one hundred pounds. 

It is a good plan for a number of families to 
agree upon a central place at which to collect the 
| bones, examine them and make them ready for 
| shipment. Pack them in bags that are sound and 

whole. In most cases the collectors send the 
bones by freight collect, and the purchaser makes 
payment upon the receipt of the goods and of the 
shipping receipt. 
| The metals in special demand at present, ar- 
ranged roughly in order of their value as junk, 
are aluminium, copper, brass, zine, iron, lead and 
| “composition.” The farms of the United States 
are said to be harboring millions of dollars’ worth 
of scrap metal. An inventory recently made on 
one farm revealed the remnants of three ploughs, 
|a cultivator, a binder, two mowing machines, a 
| horserake, three harrows, several old wagons and 
| buggies, several tools, nearly five hundred pounds 
| of small metal scraps. That, perhaps, is an un- 
|usual amount, but it is safe to say that many 





[XN your father’s younger 
days, the vest-pocket camera 
was unknown. Now, every 
wide-awake boy and girl is 
saving pennies for an Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1—the small- 
est and lightest camera made 
to take 24% x 3¥ pictures. 


It is so small, so flat, it can 
be easily slipped into your 
coat pocket. You will want to 
take it with you to the ball 
game, on picnics and certainly 
on vacations. 


Quick as a wink, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1 can be 
pulled out and snapped to 
catch the unexpected picture 
—the kind of picture that 
usually wins the prize in a 
photographic contest. This 
handy little camera takes pic- 
tures so clear and sharp they 
can be enlarged successfully. 


Ask the Ansco dealer near you 
for an Ansco 1916 catalog, or write 
to us for one and a specimen picture 
on Cyko Paper made by the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1. 


fence, Vest-Pocket No. 1. 


ANSCO CO} 




































The Fine 
Flavor— 


the delicate taste of malted 
barley blended with the 
sweets of whole wheat— 
is sufficient reason in itself 
for the wonderful popular- 


ity of 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


But it is more than de- 
licious — it is the finest 
kind of concentrated nour- 
ishment to thoroughly sus- 
tain body and brain tissue 


—a food that benefits users 
remarkably. 


A short trial proves" 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 














RAISE GUINEA PIGS 





| thousands of farms could be cleaned of old metal 
| with profit to the owners. In disposing of it you 
}ecan sell to advantage to the junkman, who of 
| course performs the labor of loading and hauling. 


For profit and yoewe. to raise. Pay better than 
| poultry or squabs. Make da‘ pets. Demand far greater 
| than su . Ready ma red under our plan. Par- 
| ticulars and booklet, how to raise, FREE. 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,715 W.74th 8t., Kansas City, Mo 


| Here Is Your 


Runabout ! 


It is smart, handsome, 
well-built, a turnout in 
which you will be proud 
| to drive to the ball game, the track meet, or the bathing 


beach. 
The Eagle Runabout 


is made for ponies of all sizes. ‘‘Tricks for My Pony’’ is 
a book you want. We can tell your father the names of 


















| good pony breeders if you have no pony. Write today. 
| THE EAGLE CARRIACE CO., 929 McLean Ave., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
C__9qRider AGENTS 
in town to sho 
~~ model “RANGER” ye 
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New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high- 
grade styles, 

|| with all the 
|| latest improve- 
ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 
may returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in United 
States). © extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home system will save rs a lar: 
amount on purchase of a high-gra 
family sewing machine. 


FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated a Sewing Machine 
Booklet to-day. 





postal will bring it by 
return 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 


N “Evangeline,” Longfellow tells how the Aca- 
I dians expected “a winter long and inclement” 

because the bees had hoarded an extra supply 
of honey and the fur on the foxes was unusually 
thick. Such “signs” are known everywhere; the 
weather affects us so closely that people of all 
ages have tried to predict it. Most almanacs con- 
tain a forecast for the whole year. But before you 
place confidence in such a forecast, it is well to 
consider what it is worth. Fortunately, any boy 
can do that for himself. 

The first thing to notice is that many predictions 
are so indefinite as to be worthless. One almanac, 
for example, predicts a storm between January 
19th and 23d. Since storms occur, on the average, 
oftener than twice a week in the United ‘States 
during winter, that prophecy tells nothing that 
was not extremely likely to be verified. 

Some predictions, however, state just what kind 
of weather may be expected on each day in the 
year. In such cases, all that is necessary to show 
what they are worth is to keep ay exact record. 
Here is one that was kept in the fall of 1913: 


Date Prediction Actual Weather 

Oct. 9 Clearing Cloudy, threatening 
Oct.10 Dry Heavy rain 

Oct.11 Smoky Clear ; cool, bracing winds 
Oct.12 Dusty Clear ; cool, bracing winds 
Oct.13 Summerlike Cool fall weather 


Oct.14 Cloudy Clear and warmer 

Oct. 15 Drizzly Warm and hazy 

Oct.16 Windy Very light winds ; overcast 
Oct.17 Windy Light winds ; rain 

Oct.18 Cool Cool, clearing 


Sometimes for a few days, or rarely a few weeks, 
the prophecies and the weather coincide; but no 
person has ever succeeded in foretelling the 
weather from day to day for a year, or even a 
month. 

Many people place confidence in ‘‘ground-hog 
day.” It is said that the ground hog, which is a 
hibernating creature, comes out of his hole on 
February 2d and looks about. If he sees his 
shadow,—that is, if the day is clear,—the next six 
weeks will be cold; but if the sky is cloudy and he 
fails to see his shadow, the weather will be warm 
for that period. Records kept for a number of 
years show just what might be expected—almost 
exactly the same number of hits and misses. 

It should not be thought, however, that nothing 
about the weather can be foretold. 
Any person, by carefully noticing the 
sun, the sky and the clouds, can soon 
learn to predict changes very accu- 
rately for a day in advance. Soft- 
looking or delicate clouds foretell 
fine weather with moderate winds. 
In fine weather the first sign of 
change is usually light patches, curls 
or wisps of distant white clouds. 
Light, delicate, quiet tints in clouds 
with soft, undefined forms indicate 
and accompany fine weather; but 
unusual or gaudy hues with hard, definitely out- 
lined forms foretell rain and probably strong 
wind. A bright blue sky indicates fine weather, 
but a dark blue sky foretells wind. 

A bright yellow sky at sunset also indicates 
wind. A rosy sky at sunset means fine weather, 
even if it be cloudy at the time. High upper 
clouds moving in a direction different from that 
of the lower clouds or the wind below foretell a 
change of wind toward the direction of the upper 
clouds. A ring round the sun or the moon indi- 
eates bad weather. When “a frost gets into the 
air’—that is, when the air becomes dull after a 
frost—rain will probably follow. Rain usually 
follows when the sun “draws water.” A “high 
dawn’”’—the first indications of daylight above a 
bank of clouds—foretells wind. 

Rainbows are fairly good indicators. A rain- 
bow in the morning shows that the shower is in 
the west, and probably approaching; a rainbow in 
the afternoon shows that the shower is in the east; 
therefore it has probably passed and the weather 
is clearing. An old couplet puts the matter this 
way: 

Rainbow in the morning, sailors take warning ; 
Rainbow at night, sailors’ delight. 


Rains usually occur when the pressure of the 
air is low. Every school-teacher knows that 
pupils indicate a coming storm by being restless, 
perverse, and unusually mischievous. Animals 
are much more sensitive to lessened pressure than 
human beings. When large animals stamp and 
snuff with raised heads and birds make erratic 
flights, it is reasonable to look for bad weather. 
Before a rain in summer and fall, sounds can often 
be heard at unusual distances. When smoke falls 
to the ground instead of ascending, the air pres- 
sure is low and bad weather is imminent. 

In olden times weather lore was often put into 
verse, as in the following examples: 


Evening red and morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day. 


An evening gray and a morning red, 
Will send the shepherd wet to bed. 
Mackerel sky, twelve hours dry. 

* Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 
Foretells the change of weather in the skies ; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow and spots upon his face, 

Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal of light in loose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizzling day and southern rain, 
Fatal to fruits and flocks and promised grain. 


Many of the old lines sacrificed sense for the 
sake of the rime, but those given above are, in 
general, trustworthy. 

In these days, however, it is not necessary to 
rely upon your own judgment in foretelling 
weather. Daily newspapers give the predictions 
of the Weather Bureau for the coming thirty-six 
hours; and the most skillful observer of clouds 
and sky cannot hope to make predictions that are 
as accurate. Recently the Weather Bureau has 
attempted, with a fair degree of success, to fore- 
tell the weather for a whole week. Every Monday 
morning the newspapers publish the predictions. 
One boy who kept a record for several months 
found that the weekly predictions were verified in 
about nine casés out of ten. 

The Weather Bureau does not depend upon 
“signs”; in fact, it pays little attention to sky and 
clouds. Reports of the state of weather are tele- 
graphed to a central station from all parts of the 
country, and even from other countries, twice 
every day; and from the reports maps are made 


to show the weather conditions. By comparing 
the maps, the officials can keep track of the prog- 
ress of storins and clear weather. 

Many years of such study show that most storms 
enter the country from the west or the northwest, 
and travel in a general easterly direction at a 
fairly uniform rate. As the approach of every 
storm is telegraphed from distant stations several 
days in advance, the weather expert who knows 
the rate of travel, the paths that storms usually 
follow and the changes that usually accompany 
them can make very accurate predictions. The 
occasional mistakes are due to the fact that storms 
sometimes depart from their usual paths, or 
change their speed, or gain or lose in violence. 


® © 


HOW TO TAKE SOUNDINGS. 


T is often necessary for a mariner to know not 
I only the depth of the water but what sort. of 

bottom he is sailing over. For that reason the 
ordinary sounding lead usually has a hollow or 
cup that holds beeswax, tallow, lard, or some other 
sticky substance. When the plummet strikes the 
bed of the sea the lard takes up a sample of the 
bottom, from which the mariner can tell whether 
he is sailing over rock, sand, shell or mud. 

It is a simple thing for a boy to make a plummet 
with which he can explore the bottom of a pond 
or lake. 

Take a small tin can, such as a baking-powder 
can, and punch a hole in the bottom, which is to 
be the top of the lead. Cut out a disk of wood 
just large enough to fit the inside of the can snugly. 
Thread a cork on the lead line and pass the line 
through the hole in the bottom of the can; then 
screw the cork into the hole, tight. : 

Now fill the can with pebbles to within an inch 
or so of the top, and fit the disk in place, after 
passing the end of the line through a hole in the 
centre of it. Knot the line so that it will not slip 
back through the hole, then make the disk fast 
with tacks driven through the sides of the can. 
The disk keeps the pebbles in the can, and the 
cork prevents the lead line from chafing against 
the sharp edges of the tin. The space below the 
disk can be filled with grease to take up a sample of 
the bed of the pond. The device is shown in Fig. 1. 

The lead line is usually marked off into fathoms 














by means of tags of leather and bunting. A fathom 
is six feet, but that may be too large a unit 
of measure for a boy’s use. In that case the 
“marks,” as they are called, may stand for 
yards or feet, instead of fathoms. 

The hand lead line usually has, at mark 2, 
aleather tag; at 3, a piece of bunting; at. 
5, white bunting; at 7, red bunting; at 10, 
leather; at 13, blue bunting; at 15, white 


Fig+ 


bunting; at 17, red bunting, and at 20, two knots. 
No tags are placed at the other fathom points in 
the line, which are usually known as ‘“‘deeps.”’ 

To depend upon tallow to pick up a sample of 
the bottom is, after all, a haphazard method. It 
is better to use a clamshell scoop, like that shown 
in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Get two tin cans, square or oblong in section, of 
the kind used for corned beef. Toa stick, A, nail 
two wooden blocks, B, each about two inches long. 
The blocks must be far enough apart for the cans 
to fit freely between them. Hinge the cans to the 
blocks with long wire nails or pieces of heavy 
wire. Fill each can about two thirds full of peb- 
bles, and set in a wooden cover, or partition, C, to 
keep the pebbles in place. Fasten the partitions 
with tacks. Attach the lead line to the stick, A. 
When the lead is suspended from it the weight of 
the pebbles will keep the cans closed, edge to 
edge, and between the partitions, as shown in 
Fig. 4, there will be a chamber for the sample. 

To hold the cans open, hinge two toggle links, 
D, together and to the partitions. Make the links 
of wood, and use leather for the hinges. To both 
links near their common joint, but on opposite 
sides, nail triggers, E, long enough to project 
below the edges of the cans when they are open, 
but not so long as to prevent the cans from closing. 
With the toggles set as in Fig. 3 the cans will be 
held apart until the triggers strike the bottom. 
Then the toggle is 
sprung, and the cans, 
closing upon each other 
of their own weight, trap 
some of the sand and 
mud, 

A number of years 
ago a vessel that was 
entering the harbor of 
San Francisco struck an 
uncharted rock and 
sank, with many of its : 
passengers and crew. There was a dangerous 
spot that none had suspected, a solitary rock that 
poked its nose up out of the deep water to within 
a few feet of the surface. Soundings had been 
taken all about, but the lead had not happened to 
strike the rock. 

It was to discover dangers of that kind that 
the “skipper” was invented. The skipper is 
the reverse of a kite, for it sinks when it is being 
pulled through the water, but rises when the tow- 
ing ceases. 

The skipper is set to move at a certain depth, 
but when it strikes anything—like a bar or a sub- 
merged rock—a trigger turns it over and causes it 
to float to the surface. 

To make a skipper, nail together two thin boards 
about fifteen inches long to forma V. (Fig. 5.) 
Cut a saw slot across the peak near the end, and 
cut away the wood to receive the trigger, G. 
Mount the trigger on a nail driven through the two 
boards. ; 

Sharpen the forward edge of the trigger so that 
it will cut through the water easily. With a 
leather hinge fasten a stick of wood, H, to the 
peak of the skipper. Slot the outer end of it to 

















straddle the trigger, G, and notch it to catch under 
the pins, J. 

Fasten the lead line to the peak of the skipper 
near the rear end, loop a wire link, K, loosely over 
the stick, H, and fasten it to the lead line. Adjust 
the link so that it will cause the skipper to keep 
its head down. When you tow it, the water will 
pile up on the nose of the skipper and so bear it 
down and make it ride at a fixed level below the 
boat. That level will depend upon three things: 
the speed of the boat, the adjustment of the link, 
and the amount of line that you have paid out. 

If, as you tow the skip- 
per, the trigger strikes 
something, it releases the 
catch, H, and lets the 
link, K, slip off. The 
skipper then turns over 
and rises to the surface. 
(Fig. 6.) You should set 
the skipper by experiment 


THE SKIPPER HAS COME UP. 


to move at a certain depth and then tow it back 
and forth all over the pond. 

If the trigger remains unsprung, the whole area 
traversed may be assumed to be at least as deep 
as the plane in which the skipper moved. 
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Stamps of the ‘‘Irish Republic.’’—The stamp- 
collecting world has been awaiting with unusual 
interest the definite information as to whether the 
stamps that were prepared for use in the short- 
lived Irish Republic were actually used to prepay 
postage on any mail during the few hours of its 
existence. The stamps, printed in the republican 
colors, green, white and orange, and carrying 
pictures of three Irish martyrs on a shamrock 
leaf, and bearing a harp and the inscription, “God 
Save Ireland,” were discovered after the rebellion 
was put down. Philatelists in this country are 
confident that some of them found their way into 
the possession of collectors, and that they will be 
available for collections if dealers decide to regard 
them as legitimate. It is believed that in Germany 
they will be so considered; but since the British 
government did not authorize them, it is a ques- 
tion whether they will be dealt in except as sou- 
venirs. News that any of them paid postage 
through the Dublin post office, however, might 
throw a different light on the subject. Amateur 
collectors, meanwhile, should be cautious in pur- 
chasing them until their status is determined. 
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WHERE TO CAMP. 


OMFORT in camp is a matter of knowing 

how, and also largely a matter of experi- 

ence — profiting by the mistakes made on 
former trips; but anyone by using a little foresight 
can select a comfortable, healthful and, generally, 
sightly spot for a camp. 

The one thing of all to avoid is dampness—it 
means mosquitoes, poor sleep and probably sick- 
ness. Avoid the vicinity of swamps; they are the 
breeding places of mosquitoes, and always at 
night a damp mist rises from them. Do not camp 
too near the shore of a lake, but if possible pitch 
your tent on high ground. An ideal camp site is 
on a promontory running out into a lake. 

To a large extent the selection of the site should 
be governed by the presence of good drinking 
water and the supply of firewood. That sounds 
obvious, but campers frequently pitch on a spot 
that has neither wood nor water near at hand. If 
you cannot find a place where both water and fire- 
wood are convenient, camp near the wood. It is 
easier to keep a supply of water than it is to keep 
a supply of wood. 

Do not pitch your tent in dense timber; it is not 
only unhealthful, — be- 
cause it is too shaded,— 
but also dangerous in 
wind- and in thunder- 

hd storms. If it is impos- 
sible to find a clearing, 
at any rate see that 


J branches, particularly 
rig.e dead ones, do not over- 
hang the tent. 


If possible, pitch the 
tent on a gentle slope 
toward the lake or river, so as to obtain proper 
drainage. Above and about the sides of the tent 
dig shallow trenches, so that in a hard rain the 
surface water will not run into the tent. It is de- 
sirable to place the tent in such a way that it shall 
not be shaded at all times; tent, blankets and 
clothing should receive a daily airing and sun 
bath; otherwise they will become musty and a 
possible source of illness. 

A camp site that has just been abandoned by 
another party should be avoided; but if necessity 
or great convenience—such as easy access to wood 
and water—seems to make advisable the selection 
of such a spot, clean house before you do any- 
thing else, and keep your house clean. Do not 
leave empty tin cans, wrapping paper or scraps 
lying about; they make the camp unsightly and 
attract vermin. At a convenient place far from 
the tent dig a hole in the ground, and every day 
bury things of that kind. A dirty camp is a sure 
sign of the “tenderfoot.”” 

So far the suggestions apply mainly to perma- 
nent camps, but they are applicable also to tem- 
porary camp sites. When traveling by canoe and 
camping in a different spot every night you should 

















begin to look out for your camping place sometime 
before sundown. Canoe cruising is hard work, 
and at the end of the day a healthful camp and a 
comfortable bed are absolutely necessary if you 
are to be in fit condition to resume your journey 
the next morning. 

Late in the afternoon, even if the sun is still up, 
go ashore when you see the first good camping 
place. Do not wait for the next one. It may be 
miles away. Do not pitch your tent on the very 
edge of the river; get back from the stream on 
the higher ground where there are fewer fogs and 
mosquitoes. If you are tramp- 
ing in the woods, camp about 
sundown, or even earlier if 
you come upon a spring or a 
clear brook. 

If you are a fisherman trav- 
eling by canoe and camping at 
night, choose your camp site 
early in the afternoon at a 
point where the river looks 
favorable for fish. Pitch the 
tent, make your bed and get 
everything ready for supper 
and the night—then go fishing. 
From sundown until dark is 
the best time of day—better 
even than early in the morn- 
ing—for bass, brook trout and 
all other game fishes. 

If possible, set up the camp 
so that you can fish toward it 
and not away from it. That 
means that, when you are 
through fishing and are tired 
out, you will not have a long 
tramp to reach camp, but will 
make the last cast in your 
own front yard. It alsomeans 
usually that the tent will be 
pitched at the foot of a series 
of rapids or of a long reach 
of swift water, and not at the 
head of the rapids, as brook trout and bass are 
found most often in the lower stretches, and most 
fishermen like to fish downstream rathér than 
upstream. 

If you are to fish from a permanent camp on a 
lake for black bass or pickerel, choose a site near 
the inlet or the outlet of the lake, or near where 
some clear spring brook flows.into it. In summer 
such places almost always afford the best fishing, 
as the water is colder there than elsewhere, and 
game fishes seek water of low temperature. 


® 
“The Field Telephone.” 
It is in the Boys’ Page for August. 
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A WELL AND HOUSE PUZZLE. 


CONTRIBUTOR has asked for the solution 
of the following puzzle: 

A man who has three houses and three 

wells situated as shown in the figure below, 

wishes to run a pipe-line from each well to each 


Sian, sherk, ial. 


a 














one of the three houses without allowing any of 
the lines to cross any other or to go through or 
under any of the houses. 
Can you solve it? 
® & 


THE NATURE OF YOUR PUPPY. 


OW much do you understand of the true 
nature of that beloved puppy of yours? Is 
he to you merely a droll, frolicsome ball of 

fur and fun, or is he also the beginning of a dog 
that will later be your faithful and loving com- 
panion and friend? 

If you care for him and want to keep him, do 
not spoil him now. To guard against that, do not 
pet him to the point of fondling, but teach him 
that he must and shall obey. Punish him if neces- 
sary; he will love you none the less for it, and it 
will assist in making a disciplined dog of him. 
Slapping a puppy may save whipping a dog. But 
never punish him unless he knows why he is being 
punished. 

Do not call him to you and whip him, for then 
he may think that you are punishing him for com- 
ing to you. If you catch him doing wrong, go 
after him and punish him then and there. He 
will understand very well why he is being whipped. 
In punishing, never strike a puppy or a dog on 
the head; it may injure him seriously. 

If your puppy troubles you by persisting in jump- 
ing up, step lightly on his front toes. He will 
quickly learn his lesson, and you will save your- 
self and other persons great annoyance. If when 
you are out walking your puppy gets in the way, 
step lightly.on his hind toes, and walk right on 
naturally as if nothing had happened. He will 
blame himself and not you for being in the way. 
That will also teach him to look out for what is 
coming behind him, and may sometime save him 
from being run over and killed. 

If your puppy is being hurt,—for example, if he 
is caught in a fence,—be very careful how you 
approach him. He is likely to associate his pain 
with the first animate object that he sees—which 
may be you. Take every care not to let him bite 
you, for that may have a fatal effect on. the friend- 
ship between you. 

Do not encourage your puppy to “make up” 
with strangers. He must understand that you 
are his master. If possible, feed and water him 
yourself. That will bring the two of you into 
close comradeship. 

Never play the game of trying to scare your 
puppy. He will not understand what you mean, 
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and is likely to mistake your fun for malice. It 
may make him distrustful of you, and may render 
his whole nature nervous and suspicious. Above 
all things, try never to vent your temper on him. 
Remember that he is at your mercy, and that he 
is very unlikely to comprehend: your anger. Al- 
ways bring the same even temper to training and 
handling your dog, whether it be in disciplining 
him or bestowing affection upon him. 
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A Liberian Red Cross Stamp.—Unique among 
the Red Cross stamps of the war is one that has 
appeared in Liberia. There, indeed, is neutrality 
of the most definite type, inasmuch as the revenue 
brought in from every Red Cross label is divided 
into three parts. Liberia itself retains one part, 
the second goes to the German Allies and the 
third to the Entente Allies. An amusing peculi- 
arity of the issue is the fact that the stamp is of 
the three-cent denomination with a supplemen- 
tary value of two cents; therefore of every five 
cents received for a stamp, the home govern- 
ment gets three cents and each of the belligerent 
groups gets one cent. In other words, Liberians 
are cheerfully permitted to extend their charity to 
aid sufferers of the war provided that they will 
give three cents’ worth of assistance to their own 
postal treasury at the same time. 
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is the “sack sling,” used for attaching a 

rope to any smooth or irregular object, like 
a bag, a barrel, or a rock, for hoisting or holding 
it. To make the hitch, carry the rope under the 
object and loosely tie it on top 
in a simple, single knot, with 
enough of each end projecting 
to reach once round the object. / 

Next, take hold of the rope on 

each side of the centre of the 
knot with the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand; and, with- 
out allowing the rope to slip 
through the fingers, spread out 
the knot and allow the rope to 
drop at the sides, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Next, having dropped 
the loops, pull the two end por- 
tions upward with the left hand, 
bring them together and adjust 





A Refined Motor Car 


HE Chandler Six is built to serve discriminating families as a pleasure 

car. It will, if you ask it, go faster than ninety-nine out of any hundred 

them, as shown in Fig. 2. car owners would ever want or dare to drive, but it is not a racing car. 

ee ; Its motor has power ample to take the car loaded anywhere that any 

wae gaan le oak ieee automobile can go, but it is not a trick car. It is a beautifully constructed 
ae ty hak easier oh tee ao motor car with the finest and most attractive of the season’s bodies. 

but if the pull is likely to vary it Most flexible and easily handled, full of life and go, richly upholstered 

in genuine leather, economical in operation and free from any hint of 

experimentation or untried theory, the Chandler is deservedly the most 

popular medium priced car in the whole American market this year. 
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direction, as in the case of a 
stone used for an anchor, tie it as 
close as possible. 

At first glance you will say, 
“That is the way a grocer ties a 
package,” but it is not. On the 
grocer’s package the string is 
looped on itself on one side only; 
and when it is used as a handle, 
unless it is tied very tightly, the 
package will tilt out of it. In the 
case of the “sack sling” the rope 
is looped on itself on both sides. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - $1295 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - $1295 
F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio 
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THINGS TO MAKE. 


AST winter The Companion offered so many 
L interesting “how-to-make”’ things to readers 
of the Boys’ Page that the page could not 
hold them all; so we printed the directions on 
separate sheets and sent them to all subscribers 
who asked for them. 

We have had to print several editions of the 
sheets to meet the demand, and we are still get- 
ting requests for them every day. The plan has 
proved to be so popular that we now renew the 
offer; or, rather, we call your attention to the fact 
that the old offer is still good. 

If you would like complete illustrated directions 
Sor making any of the things given in the list, all 
you need to do is to write to the Editor of the Boys’ 
Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; give the name and the address to which your 
paper goes, state what articles you wish to make, 
and inclose one two-cent stamp. 

The list follows: 


. A Magazine and Book Rack. 
. A Homemade Engine. 

. A Porch or Camp Table. 

. An Electrophorus. 

. A Camera for Ten Cents. 

. A McGinty Bottle. 

A Kaleidoscope. 

A Fun-Giving Push-Mobile. 


Write for New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer 


Chandler Motor Car Company 


1707-1737 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office, 1884 Broadway Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 
































Selected Books of ; 
Adventure, Fiction and Humor 


For the purpose of making our subscribers a particularly attractive Premium Offer, we have 
selected from a large list of books the sixteen best titles, all by well-known writers. These 
include stirring stories of adventure, entertaining fiction and delightful humor. 


A Bow Paddle. The books are bound in cloth, are generally illustrated, and have 
A Footstool and Slipper Case. a retail value varying from 35c. to $leach. The list is as follows: 


RED PEPPER BURNS . . . . .  ByGrace S. Richmond 
® © : ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREET By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT - By Homer Greene, author of “The Flag” 
THE MAGNETIC TOOTHPICK. A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST . By Gene Stratton-Porter 
AKE two toothpicks and carefully balance SP eacaat Ge ae, eo kat teat 

one of them across the other ona table, so that | |F ” " 





Somnaoupenr 


it will turn freely like the needle in a compass. 
Clasp your hands as if to form a circuit, and 
allow one forefinger to extend forward toward 
the balanced tooth- 
pick. Now, as if it 
required all your ef- 
forts and an unusual 
amount of concen-: 
tration of thought, 
put your chin down 
behind your hands, 
with only your mouth 
exposed. Separate 
your lips so slightly 


THE DESERT HOME 
THE BOY HUNTERS 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 
LYNX HUNTING. 
FOX HUNTING 


3 
AFLOAT IN THE FOREST . 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER . . 
HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 
SMILING ROUND THE WORLD 


By Mayne Reid 
By Mayne Reid 
By Mayne Reid 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


By Marshall P. Wilder 
By Marshall P. Wilder 


How to Get Three Books Free 





that the separation 
will not be noticed, 
and hold them in that 
position. Slowly push your finger along on the 
table toward the point of the toothpick. When it 
is within a half inch of the point, your face will be | |g 

So near that a very little puff—merely a breath— : Tation date wil 
against the outer end will swing the point toward | |E 4 St. Peal! 


the finger as if it were drawn by some magnetic THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with any 
three books of your own selection from the above list and send them 
to you postpaid. The subscription must be one that has not been 
upon our books during the rat and it cannot be your own. 
These books are given to our PRESENT subscribers to pay them for 


getting NEW subscriptions. 








fer will remain open but a short time hi ny The expi- 
be din a sub issue of The Companion. 














force. By a little practice you can make it a most 
interesting trick. 








Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street BOSTON, 
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Tk a questions you Wish 
pete A contents of Vus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 











MAKING AND USING PLANT 


DYES. 
I. 


N the days of homespun your grandmother 
I found her dyestuffs in orchard, field or forest, 

and there they still abound. In these days, 
when war has made aniline dyes expensive and 
hard to get, it is worth while, if only for the sake 
of economy, to turn back to those tried sources 
from which Americans of generations ago got 
their supply of coloring material. 

There are other.reasons, too, why we should 
know more about the old dyes. The history of 
vegetable dyes is closely bound up with the early 
history of America. As far back as the times 
of the first settlers, thrifty pioneer housewives 


Anthemis tinctoria (yellow or oxeye camomile) 
holds a well-known dye in the blossoms. 

Chrysanthemum segetum (yellow oxeye, corn- 
flower), a European flower escaped from cultiva- 
tion in America. 


PLANTS THAT YIELD BROWN DYES. 

Juglans cineria (butternut, white walnut, oil 
nut). The butternut brown of war time was ob- 
tained from decoctions of the unripe nuts, bark 
and leaves of this tree. 

Juglans nigra (black walnut). Decoctions from 
walnut husks have long been used as a brown dye. 
This dye needs no fixing. 


PLANTS THAT YIELD RED DYES. 


Phytolacca decandra (pokeweed, kermes berry, 
garget). In more primitive days the dark purple 





ranged the woods, gathering the local plants from 
which they extracted the coloring matter for their 
carpets, curtains and clothes. They made the 
dyes by their own receipts, which mother handed 
down to daughter. But with the coming of the 
coal-tar preparations, vegetable dyeing slowly 
became almost a lost art. 

Thoughtful’ persons are beginning to feel that 
the restoration of the old dyes would mean a great 
deal to us. In going back to their manufacture, 
not only should we be providing ourselves with 
an inexpensive, home-furnished supply of a prod- 
uct that is fast going out of the markets, but our 
houses would be brightened by the same colors 
that brightened our forefathers’ brave homes — 
colors said to be softer in tone, as well as more 
durable and more pleasing, than the chemically 
made colors of to-day. 

Everywhere the countryside is full of growths 
rich with coloring matter. There is, for example, 
the flowering dogwood (Cynoxylon floridum), that 
grows as far west as Minnesota and that holds in 
its roots a brilliant dye. The Indians used the dye 
for their feathers and other trappings; but to-day 
we allow it to go to waste. ; 

It must not be supposed that only trees contain 
dyestuffs. Numerous dye-yielding shrubs. and 
herbaceous plants are native to America, and 
along country roads and in sterile fields are to be 
found also dye plants that have escaped from cul- 
tivation or that have been introduced from foreign 
countries as weeds. One of those wild growths 
is the whin, or woadwaxen, the yellow blossoms 
of which combined with the indigo in woad pro- 
vided the Lincola green of Middle English days. 

Town dwellers need not go far afield for dye 
materials. In parks and gardens everywhere, 
and to be bought from all nurserymen, there is the 
purging buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus), which 
in autumn bears the berries that yield the ‘bladder 
green” of commerce, or yellow brown, according 
to treatment. The dark berries of all the privets, 
so much used for hedges, also give green dyes. 

As for persons who live in the country, they need 
only step outdoors to find almost anywhere some 
plant that furnishes dye. 

As the country becomes more closely tilled some 
American dye plants, well loved for their blossoms 
and valued for products other than dye, are disap- 
pearing so rapidly that it seems wise to enter here 
a word of warning to the enthusiast. The medic- 
inal herb commonly known as golden seal and 
as Indian dye (Hydrastis canadensis) is too rare 
in the settled parts of the country to warrant 
gathering it for its yellow dye. Similarly our 
native puccoons, or Indian paints, should be pro- 
tected. Dye plants are so abundant that rare 
species need not be sacrificed. 

The methods of preparing vegetable dyes are 
usually neither complicated nor tedious. The pre- 
liminary process of extracting the coloring matter 
is very simple indeed, and the use of mordants, 
or fixing chemicals, can be learned without much 
trouble. 

The list of trees, shrubs and flowers given below 
by no means includes all of the American plants 
that yield dyes, but it names many that have been 
thoroughly tested. Some of them you will surely 
discover in the fields or woods of your neighbor- 
hood. Doubtless you will run across many other 
plants that it may be worth your while to investi- 
gate. At any rate, in experimenting with them 
you will add greatly to the pleasure of working 
with homemade dyes. 


PLANTS THAT YIELD YELLOW DYES. 

Hicoria pecan (the pecan) and Hicoria glabra 
(pignut hickory). 

Quercus velutina (black or yellow oak), the bark 
of which contains the commercial dye quercitron. 

Toxylon pomiferum (osage orange). The roots 
are rich in dye. 

Caitha blossoms (marsh marigolds). 

Ranunculus bulbosus (the bulbous buttercup), 
common in fields and along roadsides. 

Xanthorrhiza apiifolia (shrub yellowroot or 
yellowwood). 

Berberis vuigaris (the European barberry). Its 
stems and roots yield the dye. 

Berberis thundergii (Japanese barberry). When 
the shrub is trimmed the twigs might well be used 
for dye. 





Odostemon aquifolium (Oregon grape, or trail- 
ing mahonia); gives its dye both from stem and 
from roots. 


fruit of this plant was the source of red ink. 





intended to be. Every player is limited to the 
square of cardboard for cutting, but she may draw 
as many wire paper shanks and use as much 
crayon as she wishes. 

When each contestant has finished her funny- 
beast she writes her name on it and places it on 
the table in its most charming attitude. Then 
every guest is asked to tell what the queer animals 
represent and to vote upon their merits. 
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SKETCHING PEOPLE OUT OF DOORS. 


NE of the greatest contributions of modern 
art is the advance made in out-of-door work, 
which includes open-air figure drawing and 

painting. For a girl who has had a previous train- 
ing in drawing heads and figures, the venture will 
be less difficult than for the uninstructed. But 
even for the instructed girl it is advisable to be- 
gin by making sketches in black and white before 
attempting color. A girl in white clothes on a 
beach in brilliant sunlight makes a good subject. 

It is best for the artist to sit on the sand and 
to pose the model—whether standing or sitting 
—so that a part of the figure shall come against 
the dark note of the water, and the vertical lines 
of the body shall break the horizontal lines of 
the beach, the water and the sky. 

For a sketch in black and white, done in char- 
coal or soft pencil on white paper, the paper 
itself must represent the white clothes, the beach 
and the sky. The value of the darker ocean 
must be indicated by a flat tone chosen after 
comparing it with the values of the shadows in 
the figure, and with the shadow cast on the sand. 

Next, determine the darkest note in the figure, 
which will probably be the hair as it comes in 
shadow against the hat; and after that the entire 
piece of shadow that includes the under side of 
the hat brim and the shadow cast on the face 
and neck, and possibly on the shoulders. 

Leaving the white paper to represent the bril- 
liancy of the white dress in the sunlight, draw 
the large shapes of the shadows in the dress. 
Indicate them with a flat tone that blends into 
that of the ocean beyond, if it is of the same 
value and if the two come together anywhere. 
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IN BEGINNING A 


COLOR SKETCH DO NOT 





BE AFRAID TO PUT 
DOWN A TONE FRANKLY. 


Papaver rheas (field poppy or corn 
poppy). Europeans formerly made red 
ink from the petals of this-plant. 

Cynoxylon nuttalliti (Western dog- 
wood). The roots hold an excellent dye. 

Gaylussacia (huckleberry). The fruits 
of many of the members of this family 
furnish dyes. 

Vaccinium vitis-idea (mountain cran- 
berry, red bilberry). The dye is in the 
fruit. 

Vaccinium membranaceum (the thin- 
leaved bilberry) holds a reddish-purple 
dye in its fruit. 


PLANTS THAT YIELD BLUE DYES. 

Plants yielding indigo are immersed 
entire in vats of water. As they disin- 
tegrate the indigo falls to the bottom as 
apowder. The indigo being insoluble in 
water, special treatment is required to 
make it usable. When you have gone so 
far into dyeing as to attempt the use of 
indigo, you can consult books on the 
subject. 

Baptisia tinctoria (wild indigo), Indi- 
gofera leptosepala (wild or Western 
indigo) and Cracca virginiana (devil’s shoestring, 
goat’s rue) are varieties of this dye plant, as is 
also Amorpha fruiticosa (false or bastard indigo, 
river locust). 


PLANTS THAT YIELD GREEN DYES. 

The usual method of procuring green vegetable 
dye is to use blue and yellow dyes in the proper 
proportions. Nevertheless, pleasing shades vary- 
ing from olive green to apple green can be ob- 
tained by staining fabrics with the red, blue or 
purple dyes already mentioned, and subsequently 
getting the green color by treating the goods with 
soap or other alkaline substances, 

Hicoria alba (white-heart hickory, mockernut) 
may be listed here. This growth is credited with 
a green dye probably derived from the husks of 
the nuts. ine 

In the Girls’ Page for September a second article 
will describe the methods of extracting dyes and 
using them for coloring various fabrics. 
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A FUNNYBEAST CONTEST. 


HE ‘“‘funnybeast” is just the thing with which 
to amuse your friends at an informal party. 
To make him, all you need is a box of round 
wire paper shanks, some scissors and crayons, 


| and a few sheets of thin colored cardboard. 


A funnybeast is a 





Reseda luteola, known 
variously as dyer’s weed, 
dyer’s mignonette and 
yellowweed. This plant, 
which grows as a com- 
mon weed, is one of the 
most important in the 
history of dyeing. 

Cladrastis lutea (old 
fustic, American or 
Kentucky yellowwood). 
This, formerly of com- 
mercial importance, is 
said still to be used for 
homespun in some of 
the Southern States. 








rough cardboard crea- 
tion of some animal of 
a species that seems to 
be familiar. Yet you 
are never quite sure 
what its originator in- 
tended it to be. You 
merely attach head, 
legs and tail to any ge- 
ometrical figure. You 
fasten them by means 
of the round wire paper 
shanks. 

Cut your cardboard 
into oblong pieces, 








Cytisus scoparius(hag- 
weed, Scotch broom). The flowers yield the dye. 

Prosopis juliflora (mesquite). This plant sup- 
plies a yellow dye that horsemen in tiie Southwest 
use for coloring saddle leather. 

Cotinus americanus (American smoke tree, 
young fustic, chittam wood). The wood of this 
species is, to some extent, still used commercially 
for its dye. 

Helianthus annuus (annual sunflower). The | 
petals of this common plant contain a dye that is | 
fast without any chemical fixing. | 


squares, ovals and tri- 
angles, and pile them 
on the table with the scissors, wire paper shanks 
and crayons. Seat your guests round the table 
and give each one a folded bit of paper with the 
name of some well-known animal on it. 

Give each one also a square of colored card- 
board. From that the contestants must cut head, 
legs and tail, and convert one of the bits of card- 
board from the central pile into a funnybeast. 
As far as possible the head, tail and legs must be 
like those of the animal that is designated on the 
slip of paper. No one may tell what her animal is 


A GIRL IN WHITE CLOTHES 
ON A BEACH IN BRILLIANT SUNLIGHT MAKES 
A GOOD SUBJECT. 


That plan makes for simplicity and strength, as 
well as for design, in the sketch, and will be of 
service later when you try a like effect in color. 

Let us now pose a girl in a white dress, or at 
least a white waist, on a hillside, so that when the 
artist is seated on the grass or on a low stool the 
upper part of the model’s figure will appear against 
the sky. It is advisable also to try to pose the 
figure so that the artist shall not be looking directly 
toward the sun, or the sun shall not be shining 
directly on the paper or canvas. 

No more than a hint can be given here of the 
masses of wonderful color that are always to be 
found in such a subject. Although you are to try 
to reproduce the ‘color and the sunny effect, the 
relation of the important masses must be as per- 
fect as in a black-and-white sketch, for it is that 
alone that makes sunlight in the picture. 

It is best to begin with the sky, noticing how its 
value and even its color seem to change as the 
sharp white of the waist cuts against it. 

Next, observe the color and general value of the 
shadow mass included in the head, the hair, and 
the hat, if the model is wearing one. The shapes 
of the shadows on a face out of doors are always 
fascinating; their great variety in color calls for 
accurate observation. 

The purple tones are generally to be found on 
the forehead or upper part of the face where the 
color is influenced by the light reflected from the 
sky. The shadows on the lower part of the face 
are usually of a warm greenish-yellow, for the 
parts under the chin and those on the neck get the 
light reflected from the grass and the white dress. 

White in the sunlight can never be represented 
by white only in a color sketch. A little cadmium 
orange or some other yellow mixed with white 
makes a warm white; but where the cool reflec- 
tion from the sky touches the uppermost surfaces 
of the gown, blue and rose madder must be added 
to pure white. The shadows in white out of doors 
| vary in color from pale lavender to deep, rather 
| warm green, 
| In beginning such a color sketch do not be afraid 
| to put down a tone frankly, leave it, and put down 
the next one just as simply. Do not try to blend 
everything; let those edges merge that should 
merge, but leave sharp and clear those that 
should be strong and well defined. That gives 
life and vigor to a picture. 
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CAPE-COLLAR PELERINE. 


N great-grandmother’s day girls wore just such 
quaint pelerines as are in fashion this summer. 
The one illustrated is made of three quarters 

of a yard of wide white net. Use a perfect square 
| of the net. Fold the square in the centre, then 











cut an opening for the front, and hollow out the 
neck toaratherlowV. 

While it is still folded cut seventeen scallops 
round the bottom of the cape, beginning in the 
middle of the back 
on the double fold of 
goods. Bind these 
scallops as well as the 
neck with narrow bias 
folds of China silk in 
pale pink, rose color, 
blue or lavender. 
Make two one-inch 
slashes on each side of 
the lower front of the 
cape and bind with the 
China silk. To close 
the cape, loop small 
white crochet buttons 
attached with a cro- 
cheted cord through 
the slashes. The 
shops sell these pelerines for four dollars or more. 
A Companion girl with her needle and scissors 
can make one for less than a dollar. 
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ATHLETIC HONOR. 


N the midst of an exciting contest it is some- 
times hard to keep from getting into a state 
of mind in which it does not matter much to 

you how you win if only you do win. But the girl 
who has failed to play fair and has won knows 
what it means to have the score stand in her favor 
and still not be the victor. 

During the last Davis Cup tennis matehes an 
incident occurred that admirably illustrates the 
spirit of sportsmanship that puts honor above any 
desire to win, however great. 

England and Australia were playing against 
each other for the privilege of challenging Amer- 
ica. Of course the great match, the match upon 
which everyone was fixing his attention, was the 
game of singles between the English captain, 
Parke, and the Australian captain, Brookes. 

The two players were very evenly matched. 
Each won two sets. The outcome of the fifth set 
would decide the match. 
The attention of the on- 
lookers grew tense. At the 
end of eight games Parke 
had won five to Brookes’s 
three. If the English cap- 
tain could win one more 
game, the set and the match 
would be his. The score 
of the game went to 40-15. 
-~ Parke had only to-make one 
more point to take the game, 
the set andthe match. The 
spectators hardly dared to 
breathe. 

Brookes sent a slow ball 
close to the net. Parke ran 
in rapidly, returned the ball 
and made the point. The 
umpire gave him game, set 
and match. The spectators 
had begun to cheer when 
they saw Parke throw up his 
hand and turn to the umpire. 

“My racket touched the 
net on that return,” he said. 

No one had seen him touch 
the net—not Brookes, not 
the umpire, not a single 
spectator. Of course the 
umpire then gave the point 
to Brookes, which made the 
score 40—30. After that 
Brookes ran the score up to deuce, and in a few 
minutes more won the game. 

That game proved to be the turning point ; Parke 
never got back his lead. Brookes won three more 
games, which gave him the set and the match. 
And the English captain, instead of being pro- 
claimed victor of a match that he had crossed the 
sea to play, walked off a beaten man—beaten, but 
nevertheless victorious. 

Long after the memory of the brilliant strokes 
and the exciting rallies of that hard-fought match 
has faded from the minds of those who~watched 
and cheered, the memory of that incident at the 
net will linger and exert its influence for honor 
and fair play. 
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A DRESS HISTORY. 


‘© T’S one of my most cherished possessions, 
I and I love it for the memories—some pleas- 
ant, some sad—that it recalls.” 

A girl was showing one of her friends a volume 
that bore the title, ‘“‘Laura’s Dress History.” 
Outwardly it appeared to be an ordinary scrap 
album, but inside there were none of the usual 
pictures; instead, the leaves were decorated with 
squares of cloth of many different kinds and colors. 

“I began this when I was a very little girl,” 
Laura explained. “I remember that it was one 
day when mother showed me a roll of pieces. 
They were bits of my first colored dresses. I was 
pasting pictures into my scrapbook, and the idea 
occurred to me to use scraps of my dresses instead 
of the pictures. Mother gave me a square of each 
piece, and taught me how to paste them in place. 
As I grew older I thought of other things that 
would add to the interest of the book. So under- 
neath each block I described how that particular 
dress was made. Sometimes I drew a little pattern 
picture, sometimes I wrote a description. Then, 
too, I wrote anything of interest connected with 
the dress—when it was bought, made and first 
worn, who gave it to me if it chanced to be a 
present, and other incidents such as this —” 

Laura touched a pink-gingham square beneath 
which was written, ‘Uncle James gave this to me 
on my ninth birthday. The first time I wore it I 
tore the skirt.” 

“The flowered lawn says, ‘Bought July 1, made 
July 2, worn July 4, and dyed July 6.’ You see, I 
wore it to a Fourth-of-July celebration and ruined 
it with stains. But —”’ 

She laughed and pointed to the rime: 

Mother dyed it solid blue, 
Then it looked as good as new. 

“I have spent many happy hours making my 
book,” Laura said as she closed the volume. “And 
now that I am grown I enjoy more than ever sitting 
down and turning the pages—and remembering.” 
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How to Make a 
Wholesome and Tasty 
Muffin 


1 cupful Graham flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful white four - 2 eggs 
% cupful sugar 1 cupful milk 
4 teaspoonfuls baking 2 teaspoonfuls melted 
Crisco 
(Use level measurements) 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add 
beaten eggs and y, then 


the melted Crisce. Beat thoroughly 
and fill well Criscoed pans two-thirds 


full. Bake m a hot oven twenty- 
five minutes. 


Cisco 


Crisco is a shortening which 
can be combined successfully 
with flour of any kind. It 
works up into a light, uni- 
form, smooth, evenly tex- 
tured dough. 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, 
the cream of rich oil, sweet 
and pure, without taste or 
odor. Whenever it is used, 
even in foods recognized as 
the good old standbys in 
cookery, unusual richness 
and tastiness are revealed. 


**A Calendar of Dinners’? is a hand- 
some, cloth-bound, gold-stamped 

ok of practical value to every 
housewife. It contains a dinner menu 
for each day in the year, 615 recipes 
carefully selected and tested by 
Marion Harris Neil, the well known 
cooking authority, and the illustrated, 
oe Story of Crisco. It is 
worth a place in every housekeeper’s 
library and is a great help in choos- 
ing suitable dishes for these summer 
days, Write for it. Five two-cent 
stamps will bring it to you. Address 
Dept. G-7, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. A paper- 


bound edition without the ‘*Calendar 
of Dinners”’ but with 250 recipes is 
ee. 
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The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Besten, Mass. 




















TREATMENT OF APOPLEXY. 
POPLECTIC strokes are of various de- 
grees of severity. Some attacks are so 
severe that death is almost instanta- 
neous; others are so slight that after a 
few months’ care and appropriate treat- 
ment the sufferer is able to resume 
almost all his wonted activities. The wisest treat- 
ment is the preventive. Certain constitutional 
changes are precursors of a stroke, and as soon 
as these are recognized it is wise to change the 
mode of life at once. 

The public is no longer uninstructed about the 
dangers of high bloed pressure, and it is a simple 
matter to ascertain the exact degree of that 
pressure. People who have high bleed tension 
and weakened vascular walls (and these two con- 
ditions often go together) live in daily danger of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Such peeple should mod- 
erate, their activities, both in work and in play, until 
their lives can be properly described as “quiet.” 
It is well to take gentle outdoor exercise, but they 
must avoid fatigue. The game of golf is a veritable 
godsend to thousands of such persons. Their 
meals should be regular and light, and they should 
eat little or no meat; alcohol and tobacco should 
be forbidden, or very strictly limited. 

Many of those who live in danger of apoplexy 
are in middle life, of settled and even obstinate 
habits, and inclined to be more or less self-indul- 
gent. Others, who are in the midst of life’s battle, 
cannot, or think they cannot, abandon any of their 
activities. But intelligent persons can generally 
see a point, if it is driven home, and selfish persons 
can always be frightened. A good plain talk from 
an honest physician is invaluable in these early 
stages. 

After the attack has occurred, the patient should 
be handled with the utmost care and gentleness. 
He should be placed lying down, but with his head 
and shoulders and his collar or 
any tight clothing should be loosened or cut away. 
Sometimes his tongue falls back into the throat 
and threatens to stop the breath; in that case turn 

until the side rests on 
the pillow. Summon a physician at once, but until 
his arrival do not try to do very much, and do what 
you do gently and carefully. Flannel-covered hot- 
water bottles are sometimes helpful. Do not try 
to remove the patient to another room if you can 
help it, but bring a mattress to him. 

If he recovers, the patient must gradually take 
up the manner of life we have outlined above. 
Complete recovery will be very slow in any case, 
but obedience to the doctor’s rules, a quiet, regular 
life and faithful exercise to overcome whatever 
paralysis may exist will often work wonders. 
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WHEN MELLA CALLED. 


ELLA’S face was drawn into sympathetic 
M contortions whenever her two friends 





spoke. Mella was nothing if not “re- 
sponsive.” And Gwen and Laura 
seemed to be speaking with unwonted 
haste. 

“It’s queer,” Gwen said, “but I believe I have 
never in my life made an uncharitable remark 
about anyone —’ 

“I’m sure you never have!” Mella broke in with 
enthusiasm. “I always feel so safe with you!” 
Gwen’s cheeks began to flame; she opened her 
mouth to protest, but Mella raised her voice a 
trifle. ‘No, my dear, I’m telling the exact truth. 
I know you’ll say a kind word for me if anyone 
makes a harsh criticism. I do believe you never 
made an uncharitable remark in your life!’ 

“Oh, but I don’t say that.” Gwen’s words fairly 
tumbled over each other in her eagerness. “I 
was only going to say that I believe I never made 
an uncharitable remark about anyone without 
having reason to —” 

“Of course!” Mella interrupted with emphasis. 
“And that keeps it from being uncharitable. We 
can’t go through the world shutting our eyes to 
people’s faults. But there’s everything in being 
sure that the criticism is just. 1 know you are 
right in that, Gwen. You have never criticized 
anyone without good reason.” 

“Ves, but,” Gwen put in with nervous haste, “I 
didn’t mean that, either. I was just going to say 
T’ve never in my life made an uncharitable remark 
about anyone without having reason afterwards 
to be sorry for it. Either I find out I ought to 
have made more allowances, or I see that I haven’t 
been quite fair!” 

“Oh!” said Mella. 

Half an hour later, when their visitor had gone, 
Gwen drew an unconsciously long and audible 
sigh. Laura echoed it with mock seriousness. 

“T feel as if I’d been running,” Gwen said, ‘‘or 
singing that ‘Echo Song.’ I feel ‘winded’!” 

“T always feel that way when Mella has been 
here,” said Laura. 

“But all the same, Mella’s a dear, and it all 
comes from her being so sympathetic and respon- 
sive. I mustn’t forget that,’ Gwen said thought- 
fully. 

Laura’s gay laugh rang out. “My dear,” she 
said, “‘Z believe you ‘never in your life’ made a 
remark even remotely bordering on the ‘unchar- 














itable’ without being sorry for it at once!” 
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This Wondrous Food Invention 


In our Puffed Grain mills, night and day, gums are con- 


stantly kept booming. 
Each contains kernels of Wheat or Rice. 


And these grains are shot out—puffed to eight times size 
—in the form of these toasted bubbles, flaky, thin and crisp. 


Hisdict Féeds Sie Miles 


These bubble-grains then go to millions of homes, to 


bring them the right form of Wheat and Rice. 


They bring them the whole grains—not an element miss- 
ing. And every atom is fitted to feed, for every food cell is 


exploded. 





Think of these facts when you look at these dainties. 


They are more than enticing. 


Each is created by Prof. Anderson’s process, by which 


every granule is blasted. 


Digestion is easy and complete. Here every food cell feeds 
a bodily food cell. Nothing is missing and nothing is lost. 


Any doctor will tell you—any food expert—that these are 


the supreme forms of wheat, rice and corn. 





Puffed Wheat “= 12c 
PuffedRice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 











For breakfast serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with 


any fruit. Serve a different grain each morning. 
Float them in your bowls of milk. 
Garnish your ice cream with them. 


Let hungry children eat them dry. 


All day long—especially in summer—there are uses for 
these flavory morsels which never tax the stomach. Keep a 


package of each on hand. 


_ The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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What 1000 Cars 


These two latest Overland de- 
velopments again emphasize the 
enormous economy of enormous 
production. 


No one has ever before made 
1000 a day of cars of this size 
and class—nor half that many. 


1000 cars a day enable us to 
use materials of a much higher 
quality and not only permit but 
actually enforce an accuracy of 
workmanship which smaller pro- 
ductions of cars in the same price 
range neither bermit nor require. 


1000 cars a day make possible 
better, larger, much more com- 
fortable cars than have ever 
before been possible at anywhere 
near the price. 


* * * 





The New Four 


Model 85-4 


35 horsepower en bloc motor 

112-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4 inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering 
column 
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This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so 
low a price. 


In the first place, note the 
longer wheelbase—112 inches. 


The en bloc 35 horsepower 
motor which has made the Over- 
land famous is continued. 


True—it is perfected even 
more and now it is a fitting cli- 
max of the experience obtained 
from a quarter of a million of 
these Overland motors in daily 
use. 


Shock absorbing cantilever 
type rear springs are a big im- 
provement. 


The gasoline tank placed in 
the rear is another improvement. 
The vacuum system insuring a 
steady even gasoline flow at all 
times is still another improve- 
ment. 


The famous and complete 
Auto-Lite electric starting and 
lighting equipment is furnished. 


All electric switches are on 
the steering column—right with- 
in reach. 
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The artistically des‘. ed 
streamline body with on« piece 
cowl makes this car o7'< of Amer- 
ica’s most attractive «:odels. 


Vet the prie: of this, our 
greatest Four vcyiinder value, is 
less than any car of its size ever 
sold for before. 


* * *% 


No less a pace maker is the 
newest Overland Six. 


Here is the Six of Sixes! A 
snappy five passenger long stroke 
40 horsepower model—easy to 
handle, light, economical, mighty 
comfortable, having all the ad- 
vantages of higher priced Sixes, 
yet it comes absolutely complete 
at a lower price than any other 
six of its size. 


Its smart body design is long 
and low—having lines of artistic 
simplicity. 

And the motor! This will 
warm the heart of every six-cyl- 
inder enthusiast in the country. 


You’ve heard all about fast 
getaways—smoothness—crawl- 
ing and climbing on high. This 
Six does all that and then some! 


Please address Dept. 726 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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a Day Make Possible 


The wheelbase is 116 inches. 
It has cantilever springs and 
even-flow vacuum system with 
the gas tank in rear. 


The tires are four inch. It 
has the complete Auto-Lite elec- 
tric starting and lighting equip- 
ment with all switches on the 
steering column. 


Some Six! Yet the price is 
lower than any other six of its 


size. 
* x % 


But go to the nearest Over- 
land dealer and see these new 
models. Go over them—note all 
the very real and important im- 
provements, and learn the prices. 


The Overland dealer is ready 
to make demonstrations of both 
models now. 


The New Six 


Model 85-6 





35-40 horsepower en bloc motor. 

116-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4 inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering 
column 
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